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Why Do Some Deaf Students Succeed 
Among Hearing Students? 


Comments on the Records Published by the Volta Bureau* 


By JosepHine B. TIMBERLAKE and RutH BoLEN MONTGOMERY 


vIEW have followed with interest the 

lists of deaf graduates of schools and 
colleges for hearing students which have ap- 
peared every year since 1928. Beginning 
with 172 such records, published in Sep- 
tember of that year, the total list has grown 
until it includes reports of deaf boys and 
girls who have competed successfully with 
hearing students in institutions of learning 
of various sorts. This month we present 
a compilation of all the records issued to 
date. 

The 709 students have earned 848 diplo- 
mas or certificates, some having been re- 
ported successively as graduates from high 
school, college, and university. 

Chart 1 shows all of these graduations, 
from that of a high school student in 1877 
to those of 6 college, 1 junior college, 32 
high school, and 32 vocational school stu- 
dents in 1939. In detail, they are as fol- 
lows : 


Sine vf the readers of the VoLta ReE- 


College or University 167 
Junior College 15 
High School 499 
Junior High School 41 
Elementary School 1] 
Vocational or Art School 101 
Business School 14 
Total 848 
*VouTra REVIEW: Sept. 1928; Sept. 1929; Feb. 


1930; Feb. 1931; Dec. 1931; Dec. 1932; Dee. 1933; 
Dee. 1934; Dec. 1935; Dec. 1936; Dee. 1937; Dee. 
1938; Dec, 1939; Sept. 1940 


It will be noted that 680 of these 848 
graduations are from high school or better. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the com- 
pletion of their courses involved any more 
difficulties of competition with hearing stu- 
dents than did the courses in the junior 
high, elementary, and business schools. 
Language may have been less important in 
the vocational and art courses. 


Were the Students Really Deaf? 


It is often stated that the great majority 
of pupils who attend schools for the deaf 
do not complete the courses offered in those 
schools—most of which are only elementary 
courses. How, then, shall we account for 
the fact that the 709 boys and girls on this 
list have managed to do something much 
more difficult, in environments which usu- 
ally make little or no allowance for their 
handicap? Were they really deaf, or were 
they just hard of hearing children who 
managed to go through public school with 
the help of lessons in lip reading? 

They were really deaf. We have been 
most careful not to include any pupil who 
did not attend a school for the deaf, un- 
less he was deaf enough in childhood to 
require special instruction. Of all the cases 
reported, 97 per cent attended schools for 
the deaf. The schools are listed on Chart 
2, with the types of schools and colleges 
which their pupils subsequently attended. 

Let us consider first the question of hear- 


ing. 
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Was Hearing the Determining Factor? 


A number of schools for the deaf are not 
represented on our list at all. Some of 
these have offered the following explana- 
tion for that fact: “We have had no pupils 
with enough hearing to go back into the 
regular schools.” 

Is this a valid reason? Was it some 
ability to hear that enabled our 709 deaf 
graduates to compete with hearing stu- 
dents? 

On the contrary! It seems almost in- 
credible, but these are the facts given in 
the reports: 

1. Of all the graduations recorded, near- 
ly twice as many were achieved by students 
unable to hear speech at all as by students 
with some ability to understand loud speech 
through the ear. 

2. Of the college and university gradua- 
tions, approximately three times as many 
were accomplished by students unable to 
hear speech at all as by those who could 
hear loud speech. 

This seems to dispose of the suggestion 
that hearing played the chief role. 


Are the Day Schools Better? 


Chart 2 shows that, of the 128 schools 
for the deaf which have given instruction 
to children who later graduated with hear- 
ing students, only 44 have sent even 1 per 
cent of the total number of their pupils 


back into the “hearing” educational sys- 
tem. And of those 44, 37 are day schools. 
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above, only 7 were founded prior to 1900, 
And of the 7 residential schools that make 
up the rest of the 44 one-or-more-per-cent. 
ers, five began in the following years: 1867, 
1876, 1880, 1884, 1894. Only two since 
1900! 

Look, too, at the column that shows the 
total number of pupils who have been given 
instruction. You will notice that the older 
schools are, for the most part, larger 
schools. The success of one graduate from 
such a school might have an entirely neg. 
ligible effect on its percentage column; 


while one case from a young, small school | 


might be more than 1 per cent of the total 
who have received instruction! Indeed, this 
is true in several instances, as the reader 
may readily see for himself. 


Early Schools Handicapped 
The oldest schools for the deaf often 


had grown men and women as beginning 
pupils. One would hardly expect to find 
college material among them. The mini- 
mum age of acceptance was often ten years. 
It would be a brilliant pupil indeed, who 
could acquire a high school or college edu- 
cation among hearing students after re 
maining in silence and ignorance for the 
first decade of life! For many years after 
the establishment of the first schools, it was 
a never-ceasing wonder to the public that 
deaf-mutes could be taughtto read and write. 

Thus it is easy to understand that the 
early schools acquired a habit of thought 





Shall we assume, 
then, that the day 
schools are su- 
perior? 

Let us not be so 
hasty. They may be 
superior, but it 
would be very un- 
wise to jump to that 
conclusion on the 
basis of this evi- 
dence alone. 

Look at the dates 
of establishment, 
and what do we 
see? Of the 37 day 


schools mentioned 


AN INVITATION TO RESEARCH 
STUDENTS 


The findings in this article have been as- 
sembled not only by the two workers whose 
names are signed to it, but also by several 
other members of the Volta Bureau staff, 
past and present. We lay no claim to being 
qualified research workers, and we may have 
made mistakes, though we have exercised 
the utmost care. We attempted the task 
simply because we thought it was one that 
should be done and no one else was avail- 
able to do it. 

It is our hope that this paper will attract 
the attention of students who can and will 
review our findings and make further stud- 
ies. The original records will be made avail- 
able with much pleasure to research workers 
from any university or any school for the 
deaf. 

j. B. T. and R. B. M. 


that classified _ the 
deaf as necessarily a 
group apart from 
their fellows during 
their educational 
years, and frequent: 
ly during their en 
tire lives. In some 
schools that tradi- 
tion still exerts a 
influence today, and 
it is safe to say that 
in those schools lit 
tle or no effort is 
made to inspire pl 
pils with the deter: 
mination to seek 
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higher education the unhandi- 
capped. 

In other schools established before the 
turn of the century, this habit of thought 
either never existed or was shaken off. 
Those schools, believing that it was pos- 
sible, have consistently encouraged every 
pupil who showed sufficient promise to re- 
turn to the educational world of his hear- 
ing brothers and sisters at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. If, instead of recording the 
total number to whom they have given 
instruction throughout all the years of 
their existence, we could show only the 
number instructed since this effort began, 
we believe the percentage column would 
look verv different. 


among 


Our Explanation 


Studying the records for an answer to 
our question as to why some deaf students 
succeed among hearing students, we have 
come to see the situation as follows: 

Their success is not due to hearing. 

It is not due to the type of school for the 
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deaf which they attend (i.e., residential or 
day school). 

[t is not due wholly to mental superiority, 
lt goes without saying that they are men. 
tally superior to the average deaf pupil, 
but it is improbable that they are mentally 
superior to the best five per cent in the 
average school. 


Their success is due mainly to the fact 
that those who gave them their special edu. 
cation led them to believe that, by making 
the very best effort of which they were 
capable, they might be able to enter the 
regular schools and conquer the difficul- 
ties imposed by their deafness. 


We believe that Ella Wheeler Wilcox gave 
us the answer when she wrote: 
“One ship drives east and another drives west 
With the self-same winds that blow; 


Tis the set of the sails, and not the gales, 
Which tells us the way to go.” 


Let us set sails of our young people 
toward adjustment to their hearing con 
temporaries! 





We hang with breathless 


interest on the thrilling stories of the conquerors of the air and the 


Tie is a generation of hero-worshippers. 


Arctic. 


We stand for hours in cold or heat in hopes of catching a 


glimpse of them, or receiving a smile or a handshake. 


The young men and women whose records are indicated here by small, 
unspectacular letters and figures are just as truly heroes as those for whose 


homage we throng the streets. 


The difficulties in their paths have been 


just as real as the drifted snow, the blinding ice, or the terrible winds, and 
their ways have often been more lonely than those of the explorers. 


Let us not convey the impression that all deaf children can do what 


‘hese have done. 


An appallingly large number, from every school, leave 


vithout even grammar-school certificates, and never receive any more in- 


struction. 


It is becoming increasingly evident, however, that there are deaf 





children who are able to acquire higher education and for whom it should 
be provided. Would it not be well to instill into them, from their earliest 
years, the ambition to secure this higher learning in the world of the un- 
handicapped among whom they must eventually live? —J. B. T.. 1928. 
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Puppets for. Pep 


By Rutu VAN 


ed it all, I’m not quite sure. But 

whoever or whatever it was, the Fifth 
Grade was interested in puppets. That deaf 
children should be denied the fun of pup- 
pets, had long been a source of concern to 
me. Of course, they could enjoy a puppet 
circus, where no language was necessary: 
or they could follow a well known story 
acted by puppets: but it was pretty hard to 
get the gist of a new story. After all, only 
professionals can make those limp dolls 
masters of pantomime, and no one can read 


pia APS it was Pinocchio who start- 


a puppet’s lips. The lightning finally 
struck. and Teacher had an idea~—-we would 


make a puppet show, and below the stage. 
run a strip of paper on which the conver- 
sation of the actors would appear! 

Then the fun began. First. we selected 
a story we all liked, outlined it and di- 
vided it into scenes, listed the characters, 
and discussed the conversation carried on 
by them. In order to have good live lan- 
guage, we dramatized the story ourselves in 
the classrooms. The children took turns 
playing the parts, and when someone hit 
upon a particularly good remark, we wrote 
it into our outline. There was real com- 
petition to see whose conversation was 
zood enough to be used in our show. Here 
was a reason for changing from indirect to 
direct quotation. and the children “ate it 
up.” 

The story chosen for the first show was 
one we read in our English Activities Book 
IV. “The Little Gray Elephant,” by Peggy 
Bacon. It is about a little grey elephant 
who wanted to go walking alone because 
he felt he was too big to go with his 
mother. He met various animals in the 
jungle, but they were all too preoccupied 
lo go walking with him. Finally Prickly 
Porcupine, whom all the other animals 
shunned because of his prickles, agreed to 
go with him. When they came to a fork 
in the path. an argument ensued about 
which way to go, and ended in a battle 


MALE 


DEDRICK 


royal. The little grey elephant, badly stuck 
by his new friend, called for his mother, 
and was only too glad to walk with her a 
little longer. It was probably the fight 
that made the children (especially the 
boys) like the story, but Teacher liked it 
because going for a walk was the main 
theme, and a variety of expression was nec- 
essary. 

Our outline made, we could start the 
construction. We had to build a stage, 
paint scenery, sew a curtain and hang it 
so that it could be opened and closed, build 
rollers and a frame for the “conversation 
strip,” make the strip, and construct the 
puppets. Each child chose what he would 
like to do, committees were formed, and 
the work began. 

To construct elaborate marionettes would 
have taken all year, even with the assist- 
ance of the art department, and this being 
a language experiment, the time did not 
seem justified. So we made jointed dolls 
of heavy paper, manipulated by thread. 
and weighted down with sealing wax feet. 
Proportion was one of our major concerns. 
so the language of size, shape. and com 
parison just had to be used. 

The group working on the stage got two 
orange crates, knocked out a side and the 
inner partition of one, and both sides and 
the inner partition of the other. They then 
turned the first crate so that it stood on 
its remaining side, and nailed the second 
crate on top of it, the bottoms of the two 
crates forming the back wall of the stage. 
The floor of the stage, made of the crate 
partitions, was built about five inches off 
the floor, thus leaving room beneath the 
stage floor for the “conversation strip.” The 
brackets to hold the rollers for the “strip” 
were nailed on the ends of the bottom crate. 
and a narrow board on which to fasten the 
curtains was nailed across the front of 
the stage, at the top. 

The material for the curtains was donated 
by the Sewing Teacher out of her box of 
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mysteries, and the girls measured and 
hemmed and basted and stitched until we 
had a Creation. Two boys went to the 
assembly hall to discover how the cur- 
tains there worked, and then copied the 
system. Those constructing the scenery 
scouted through the library for ideas for 
the jungle back drop, and then painted one 
that out-jungled the jungle. The “con- 
versation strip” was made by lettering the 
dialogue in black crayon on a strip of 
paper five inches wide, so that it could be 
easily read from a distance. The slow read- 
ers were encouraged to work on_ this 
“strip” committee, so the language project 
became a reading project as well. 

From the carpenter shop came dowels 
for the rollers, screws, nails, hammers and 
saws; frames to hold the rollers were made 
in the metal-working shop; paints and 
brushes were lent by the Art Teacher; and 
the paper for the “conversation strip” was 
measured and cut in the printing shop. This 
using of materials and apparatus from 
other classrooms called for the writing of a 
great many notes, and gave the children 
excellent practice in the polite way to ask 
favors. We are fortunate in having a very 
cooperative group of teachers, so all favors 
were granted whenever possible. 

We began each language period by sum- 
marizing the work that had been com- 
pleted, and what was still undone; which 
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tools and materials would be called for; 
and what each child had to do. This took 
only a few minutes and was valuable be. 
cause it kept the language constantly be. 
fore the children, and served as well to 
make the work progress more rapidly. 

When everything was finally finished, 
the stage was put upon a table, the chairs 
in the room arranged in rows, and the show 
was on. One child in the audience softly 
read the conversation as it passed on roll. 
ers beneath the stage. The children ma. 
nipulating the puppets took their cues from 
watching her lips, so the action and the 
conversation were synchronized. 

This is a part of the conversation: 

“Mother, may I go for a walk alone, to- 
day?” 

“I’m afraid you'll get lost.” 

“Please, Mother. I know my way. I’m 
not a baby.” 

“All right, but be very careful.” 

“Good morning, Beautiful White Swan, 
Will you take a walk with me?” 

“No, thank you, Little Gray Elephant. 
I like swimming better than walking.” 

“Hello, Brown Deer. Will you go walk 
ing with me?” 

“You are too slow, Little Gray Elephant. 
I would rather run and jump than walk.” 

“Will you walk with me, Lovely Parrot?” 

“Oh, no, Little Gray Elephant, I can 
fly. I don’t like to walk.” 

“Oh, Prickly Porcupine, I’m very lone- 
some. Would you take a walk with me?” 

“Thank you, Little Gray Elephant, I'd 
like to.” They come to the fork— 

“Let’s go this way.” 

“That path is better.” 

“Please come this way.” 

“No, I want to go that way.” 

“Come on!” 

“NO.” 

“Look out, you're hurting me!” 

“Sissy!” 

“Ouch! Mother! Help!” 

“You big baby!” 

“What’s the matter, Dear? What hap- 


pened ?” 


“Oh, Mother, I want to go walking with 
you.” 
(Continued on page 812) , 
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Reports of Clarke School Research* 


A Review by Rupo.r Pintner, Pu.D. 


written by members of the research 
department of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf. Four of these are by F. K. Heider 
and G. M. Heider. One is by a student of 
the Heiders, and the remaining paper is a 
brief account of some preliminary studies 


by M. Eberhardt. 
An Objective Test of Lip Reading 


| wi monograph contains six papers 


The two most important studies seem to 
me to be the one dealing with an objective 
test of lip reading and the very thorough 
comparison of the written language of deaf 
and hearing children. Let us discuss the 
lip reading study first. The authors con- 
structed three motion-picture tests to mea- 
sure lip reading ability. These tests con- 
sisted of unrelated nouns, meaningless 
phonetic combinations, names of animals, 
unrelated sentences, two stories of about 
150 words each, and so forth. The sub- 
jects were tested in small groups, and the 
scoring was quite objective. About 247 
children were tested, ranging in age from 7 
to 19. The reliability of one of the tests 
is given as .97, which is very high. A re- 
test correlation after an interval of one year 
gives .82 and after an interval of five years 
72. Relative ability in lip reading would 
not seem to change very much. The cor- 
relation of lip reading score with age is 
only .19. This means that chronological 
age alone has little or no relationship to lip 
reading ability. Since the older children 
within the group tested had been in school 
about two or three times as long as the 
younger children, it would appear that 
length of training had little influence upon 
lip reading score. Again, by dividing each 
age group into two halves according to lip 
reading score, the authors show that there 








*Studies in the Psychology of the Deaf: No. I, by 
the Psychological Division, Clarence W. Barron Re- 
search Department, the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. Psychological Monographs, Vo!- 
ume 52, No. 1, Whole No. 232. American Psycho- 
logical Association, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1940. 


is no difference in average years of training 
for the upper or good half of lip readers as 
compared with the lower or poor half of 
lip readers. The authors conclude that “af- 
ter a certain amount of training there is 
hardly any improvement in lip reading as 
such.” 


Lip Reading Correlates with 
Educational Age 


Lip reading correlates .54 and .64 with 
educational age as tested by the Stanford 
Achievement Test. This means that knowl- 
edge of printed language is positively re- 
lated to lip reading as we would expect, 
but the relationship is not very close, be- 
cause of the many other factors that un- 
doubtedly influence lip reading ability. Un- 
fortunately the authors give no data on 
the relationship between lip reading and in- 
telligence. This seems to be due to the fact 


. that they have no confidence in any of the 


intelligence tests now available for the deaf. 
It is a pity, however, that they did not try 
at least one in order to see how it would 
fit into this picture. Further important 
findings of this study are that ability to 
recognize vowels is more important for lip 
reading than the ability to recognize con- 
sonants, and that there is a correlation be- 
tween lip reading and ability to follow a 
rhythm in dancing or gymnastics. 

I have given a fairly detailed but con- 
densed account of this study of lip reading, 
because I believe that it is extremely sug- 
gestive for the future. In various papers 
of mine I have emphasized the need of an 
objective test of lip reading ability. It is 
extremely important that we should be able 
to measure accurately that subject which 
consumes a great deal of the time of chil- 
dren in some schools for the deaf. By 
means of such tests we may come to know 
upon what factors lip reading depends. A 
good deal of our present training and drill 
may be useless, some of it may be harmful. 
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We do not know. Furthermore, such mo- 
tion-picture tests may help us to teach lip 
reading more economically. It is to be 
hoped that the authors of this study will 
push on in this area of research which they 
have so profitably opened up. 


The Language Structure of the Deaf 


The second most important paper, ac- 
cording to my opinion, is the comparison 
of the written compositions of deaf and of 
hearing children. Teachers of the deaf 
have continually to struggle with the bad 
language structure of the written work of 
the deaf. Both deaf and hearing children 
were shown a motion-picture and were 
asked to write the story. There were 817 
hearing children of ages 8 to 14 inclusive, 
and 301 deaf children of ages 11 to 17 in- 
clusive. It would be impossible in this 
brief review to give the reader any ade- 
quate synopsis of the wealth of material 
analyzed and discussed by the authors. I 
can merely summarize some of their find- 
ings. A quantitative analysis shows that 
the sentences of the deaf are shorter, sim- 
pler in structure, using fewer words in sub- 
ordinate clauses; the deaf used more in- 
finitives, more prepositional phrases; in 
general the compositions of the deaf re- 
sembled those of less mature hearing indi- 
viduals. More detailed differences between 
the deaf and hearing are given with respect 
to their use of the seven different kinds of 
subordinate clauses. To quote from the 
authors, “The whole picture indicates a 
simpler style, involving relatively unre- 
lated language units which follow each 
other with little overlapping of structure 
or meaning.” The authors go on to suggest 
that all the difference between the deaf and 
the hearing cannot be ascribed to the gen- 
eral retardation of the deaf in their skill in 
the use of language forms, but that some 
of this difference may be due to differences 
between the whole “thought structure” of 
the deaf and of the hearing. This brief 
description of this long study gives a very 
poor picture of the great amount of detail 
contained in the study. Teachers of lan- 
guage will find interesting material for fur- 
ther thought. Basic studies of this type 
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may in the future help in the practical 
teaching of written language to the deaf. 


The Deaf Child’s Reactions to Color 


The other two studies by F. and G. Hej. 
der do not have such immediate practical 
value as the two I have just described, 
They are, nevertheless, of much interest, 
A comparison of color sorting behavior of 
deaf and hearing children was made. Ip 
general, the behavior of the deaf child was 
similar to that of the hearing child at a 
somewhat lower age level. It is not at all 
like the reported behavior of some aphasics, 
Knowledge of color names did not influence 
the selection of colors. 

A study of the phonetic symbolism of 
deaf children shows that they can experi- 
ence the symbolic character of their own 
speech; that their experience is in many 
cases similar to that of hearing individuals; 
but that there are phonetic combinations 
which seem to have different symbolism for 
the deaf and the hearing, due to the fact 
that the deaf depend upon kinaesthetic 
rather than auditory factors. An under- 
standing of these similarities and differ- 


‘ ences between the deaf and the hearing may 


help the teacher of speech to understand 
better some of the persistent mispronuncia- 
tions that occur in the speech of the deaf. 


Spontaneous Vocalizations 


The study undertaken by Sykes under the 
diréction of Heider deals with the spon- 
taneous vocalizations of young deaf chil- 
dren. The children ranged in age from 
3-10 to 6-10 and were divided into two 
groups namely, hard of hearing and pro- 
foundly deaf. Observations of the children 
during free play were made. The data con- 
sist of the sounds made and their fre 
quency. These children were found te 
vocalize quite freely. Their spontaneous 
vocalizations included all those used in 
standard English speech, with the exception 
of six consonants. Differences in hearing 
loss did not seem to affect the range of 
vowels and diphthongs used, but those with 
more hearing seemed to have a greater 


(Continued on page 812) 
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Lucile Marsh Moore 
Tributes from Two Who Knew Her 


SHE WAS LIKE THIS 
By Many C. New 
| HAVE just found a quotation I copied 


from Dr. Russell W. Bowie’s last mes- 
sage to the congregation at Grace 
Church, New York. It is this: 

“When I am gone, I hope my friends will 
not try to carry out any special system, or 
to follow blindly in the track which I have 
trodden. New circumstances require vari- 
ous efforts; and it is the spirit, not the 
dead form, that should be perpetuated. 
When the time comes that we slip from our 
places, and others are called to the front as 
leaders, what should they inherit from us? 
Not a system, not an association, not dead 
formulae ... . What we care most to leave 
them is not any tangible thing, however 
great, not any memory, however good; but 
the quick eye to see, the true soul to mea- 
sure, the large hope to grasp the mighty is- 
sues of the new and better days to come— 
Greater ideals, greater hope, and patience 
to realize both.” 

Somehow this made me think of Mrs. 
Moore. 


IN MEMORIAM 
By Epira M. BueLi 


Of the many excellent and beloved teach- 
ers of our profession, there are a few, men 
and women of rare personality and vision, 
whose influence reaches out beyond the 
limits of the particular school in which they 
are employed. 

Such an one was Mrs. Sidney M. Moore, 
better known to most of the readers of THE 
Votta Review as Lucile Moore, who for 
many years has directed the educational 
work of the Department for the Deaf of 
the Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. In her passing not only the school 
but the profession as a whole has sustained 
an irreparable loss. 

Lucile Moore was a 


“born teacher.” 


True, she was a college woman, she had 
Northampton training for her work with 
the deaf, but the unquenchable spirit of serv- 
ice, the capacity for leadership, the ability 
to develop the best in the character and 
personality of pupils and teachers alike was 
inborn. 

Only a mother who has experienced the 
discovery that her first-born child is deaf 
can fully appreciate the strength of mind 
and character that impelled Mrs. Moore to 
leave her home and family in Florida and 
take the older of her two little daughters to 
Clarke School in Northampton, there to 
place the child in school while she herself 
entered the class of teachers-in-training to 
study methods of instructing the deaf. Af- 
ter a year in Northampton she continued 
the child’s education in her own private 
schoolroom, where she taught the two chil- 
dren, one hearing, the other deaf, together. 
With her deep interest in education, the 
transition from work with her own chil- 
dren to a wider field of usefulness was a 
natural one, and in 1912 Mrs. Moore be- 
came the supervising teacher at the Florida 
School, where, under her able and capable 
direction, the work of the Department for 
the Deaf attained a high standard. 

Mrs. Moore was always on the alert to 
adopt any new ideas whose value had been 
proved, always striving for better methods 
of approach to problems in teaching; it 
was not strange, therefore, that she was 
selected as a member of the faculty of the 
first summer school for teachers of the 
deaf under the direction of the American 
Association to Premote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. She continued this 
work in various colleges and universities 
for several. years. Through this medium 
she had a far-reaching influence and her 
ideas on education were carried to almost 
every school in the country. She won the 
respect and admiration of other members of 


(Continued on page 810) 
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ET’S forget that 
Bis word “normal.”  ¥ jike fall. 

I’ve just had a 
visit with a charming 
young mother. Bobby, 
her son, lost his hearing 
at two, from spinal men- 
ingitis, and his mother 
has devoted her life to 
him. Now he is four- 
teen, and a bright intelli- 
gent boy. He is a Boy 
Scout, a good football 
player, and a favorite with the other boys. 

Bobby’s mother was asking for sugges- 
tions as to her work with him week-ends, 
at home, when I said something about deaf 
children. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “I was so hop- 
ing you wouldn’t say it! But everybody 
does! Why can’t we think of these chil- 
dren just as normal children without nor- 
mal hearing? Why must we put them in 
a special class? After all, they are children 
first and deaf afterwards! They are perfect- 
ly normal, except for their hearing loss.” 

I knew.the deep mother love that was 
crying out from her heart. We had had a 
beloved little invalid in our own family 
for a few all too short years. Hearing him 
called “the sick child” was a knife thrust 
in our hearts. I sympathized with Bobby’s 
mother’s feeling. 

But I am convinced her attitude is 
wrong. It is my firm belief that much of 
our failure—when we do fail—to help this 
or that young deaf or partially deaf person 


I like fall. 


FALL 


I like squashes and pumpkins, 
Bob White’s whistling call, 
Red leaves floating down, 
Purple skies over all. 


Bushes look like big flowers. 

And there, by our wall, 

There are yellow chrysanthemums, 
Handsome and tall, 


And trees toss up apples. 
Who doesn’t like fall? 


adjust himself to a hear. 
ing world, is because we 
are so frantically trying 
to think of our young 
friends as “normal” that 
we unconsciously ignore 
some of the special diff. 
culties every one of them 
must face. No matter 
how good our intentions 
are, we wrong these 
young people if we tend 
to let our wishful think- 
ing influence our judgment, or if we fail 
to consider and weigh carefully each child’s 
particular handicap. 

Let us minimize the handicap all we can, 
to the child. Help him to forget about it 
and carry on bravely. But not to ourselves, 
who are his best friends! We are the only 
ones who understand! 

What parent or teacher would ignore a 
child’s broken arm, or send him into the 
gymnasium to take exercises with children 
with two good arms? Would we expect his 
broken arm to be considered normal? 
Would any stigma attach to him because 
his exercising would have to be specially 
planned? Would he be in a “special class” 
because we excused him from doing what 
he could not possibly do? 

Many people speak that word “normal” 
as if it meant gifted or talented. What does 
the dictionary say? “Normal: ordinary oF 
usual condition. Average, or the like.” 

Very well, then. Bobby does not have 
average hearing. He didn’t learn speech in 
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the ordinary way. He could not learn lan- 
guage in the usual manner—though we try 
to make his lessons approximate those of 
the best modern schools as nearly as we 
can. 

There are things Bobby will have to have 
special help with; he has certain particular 
needs. We will have to look out for them, 
if Bobby is to do all or nearly all that his 
brothers and sisters with good hearing can 
do. 

Whatever activities Bobby engages in, it 
behooves his teacher to know in advance 
the special difficulties that will beset a deaf 
child in these activities. She must take ex- 
tra pains that the pupil for whom she is re- 
sponsible will get out of the new experience 
all that is possible for him. To Bobby she 
ignores his deafness. In the back of her 
mind the fact must always be remembered, 
with loving understanding. 

A child with average hearing comes to 
school already rich in experiences. He has 
joined in the games of children who live 
near him. He has been to parties, and lis- 
tened to the radio, and had books read to 
him, and stories told him. He has learned 
Mother Goose rhymes, probably. If he 
lives in the country he has already learned 
a good deal about animals and farm life. 
If he lives in town he has danced to hurdy 
gurdies. He has watched carpenters and 
riveters, and maybe his father has ex- 
plained their work. He has heard fire en- 


gines and patrol wagons clang. He has 
heard trains, and watched them. The list 
could go on indefinitely. 

But we do not teach children with 


average hearing. Very well, then. It’s our 
task, when Bobby comes to school, to find 
out how many of these pre-school experi- 
ences he has missed on account of his deaf- 
ness. It’s up to us to decide which experi- 
ences he needs most and which he can do 
without. 

And since his greatest loss is speech and 
language, his greatest need more language 
understanding, we should seize every op- 
portunity to help him catch up. Activities 
that can’t be talked about and planned with 
the children and appreciated, because the 
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language is beyond the pupil, are a waste 
of priceless time. 

And since no educator of hearing chil- 
dren presumes to say at just what stage of 
a child’s growth he should experience cer- 
tain specific activities, we teachers of deaf 
children can’t. Each child, and his en- 
vironment, and his handicap, and _ his 
needs, must decide that. 

We know that environment includes 
every influence that surrounds an_indi- 
vidual—school, home, church, games, play- 
mates, etc., etc. We know, too, that a few 
years ago the school didn’t bother much 
about new enriching experiences. But it 
does now. If the deaf child in our charge 
hasn’t had those home experiences that 
should form the basis for his early learning, 
the school must do something about it. 

The program of the modern school for 
hearing youngsters “must not be formulat- 
ed in terms of intellectual achievement.” 
Neither must ours. We want our deaf chil- 
dren to have healthy social growth in an 
atmosphere of friendliness and freedom. 
We want them to develop an increasing 
ability to get along with other people. We 
want to help them make their own stand- 
ards of good behavior, and live up to them. 

We won't do this successfully if we keep 
insisting on their being called “normal chil- 
dren who cannot hear.” Their hearing loss 
has prevented their having a fair share in 
what goes on about them, in a world full 
of active intelligent children. 

No, they have not had their fair share, 
unless they have come from superior 
homes. Most of them will never have a 
fair share in their home environment. 

So they must have it in school, if they 
are to grow into intelligent, responsible, 
successful men and women. 

And the good teacher will never forget 
those special difficulties, those peculiar be- 
wilderments she knows every deaf or part- 
ly deaf child must struggle through. By 
keeping them in mind continually she light- 
ens them. 

You agree, don’t you? If you do, won't 
you tell this to all the Bobbys’ mothers 
whom you meet? 








THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


(For Younger Children) 
Dear God, I thank Thee for today, 


For work I like, and games to play, 
For all outdoors, for flowers, and snow, 
And all new things I learn and know, 
And those I love. And this I pray, 
May I be thankful, every day. 

Amen. 


Lip Reading Material for More 
Advanced Pupils 


Americans like to think that the first 
Thanksgiving Day was celebrated in 1621. 
That was the day when Governor Bradford 
called the Pilgrim Fathers together, to give 
thanks for having enough food to last 
through the winter. Tradition says there 
was a big feast after the religious service, 
and that the Indians were invited. 

That was a day of thanks. 

But the first National Thanksgiving Day 
was proclaimed 168 years later, on October 
3rd, 1789. Washington called for a day 
of “Public Thanksgiving and Prayer,” on 
Thursday, November 26th, to give thanks 
for the Constitution of the United States. 

The First Thanksgiving Proclamation is 
carefully saved among the most precious 
documents in the Library of Congress, in 
Washington. You can go there and read it 
for yourself some time. 


Fall Special Ed Conferences 
Anywhere, Everywhere 
Saip: Every teacher in this school is re- 
quired to attend the State Conference for 
the Education of Exceptional Children. 
PrinTeD: A large and enthusiastic crowd 
of teachers overflowed the campus of our 
State University on Friday and Saturday, 
October 11th. Every instructor of retarded 
children in this state was present. The fact 
that some had had to drive three hundred 
miles after teaching all day, in order to be 
present in time for the evening session on 
Friday, in no whit detracted from the eager 
interest of the audience who listened to Dr. 
J. M. Knowitt. The applause as he ended 
his remarks at 11:55 was deafening. 
Sain: Yeah, Professor Expert surely 
knows his stuff. He was darn good. If he 
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hadn't been, do you think I’d have stood up 
two hours in the back of the room to hear 
him? I thought my poor dogs couldn't 
take it, after I’d taught all day! He was 
worth it, even though I fell over somebody 
trying to snatch a chair, and got a stiff 
nee craning my neck to hear him, what 
with the Masonic Convention going on 
next door! Why we can’t even have a 
chair to sit on, after going all that way to 
hear a speech; why 500 teachers have to 
be jammed in a room meant for fifty; why 
there wasn’t even an amplifier—you tell 
me! 

PrinteD: The dignified beauty of the 
Ballroom was most impressive, when in the 
silence of rapt audience attention, Professor 
Expert told of his experiments. He spoke 
in a clear ringing voice, and thrilled all lis. 
teners, some of whom cheerfully stood two 
hours to hear him. 

Sain By TEACHER DeMonstRATOR: This 
class lesson you are going to see is to be 
The children have planned 
and managed everything. I don’t know 
what they are going to do, but I hope they 
do it well. 

Saip By TEACHER LisTENERS: Ha! Ha! 
Ha! 

Printep: A remarkable demonstration 
of a socialized lesson was given by Mr. €. 
L. P—— of C—— School. Groups of 
children conducted, with absolutely no 
help from their teacher, who sat quietly in 
the background, ready to give such help if 
it be needed. The lesson was unprepared, 
unrehearsed, and full of suggestions. More: 
over the children were in a retarded group. 
An excellent proof of what can be done by 
retarded children, with a gifted teacher. 

Sap: O, the food at the banquet wasn't 
so bad—what there was of it! Went out 
and got a couple of hamburgers to keep 
myself from starving to death as soon a 
those long speeches were over. 

PrinteD: A delightful banquet proved 4 
grand climax to the evening. The Com 
mittee on Arrangements deserves the thanks 
of all present for the delicious food, the at 
tractive decorations, and the witty after 
dinner speeches. 


spontaneous. 
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Saip: Yes, Dr. Claribel M is a good 
resident, but what makes her wear such 
outlandish clothes? She looked ghastly in 
that brown thing on the platform. Expen- 
sive outfit, too! 

PrinteD: Dr. Claribel M———, modishly 
gowned in a frock and matching hat of 
warm red-brown tones, made a charming 
picture on the platform as she welcomed 
members to the Conference. 

Saip: Well, that’s over. 
of here! 

PrinteD: When the last speech had been 
made and the last session closed, the throng 
of teachers reluctantly turned homeward, 
each declaring that this year’s Conference 
was the best one ever held, and that it will 
be long remembered. Anyone who might 
have doubted whether all appreciated the 
opportunities the Conference afforded 
would have been reassured when he saw 
the haste with which members hurried from 
The satisfied smiles 


Let’s get out 


meeting to meeting. 
on all faces, as teachers bade good-bye to 
one another, indicated that next year, too, 
there would be an attendance of 100 per 
cent. 


New Features 


This year, among VoLTA Review read- 
ers, is a teacher in a residential school 
whose little nephew is a pupil there, and 
we also have two sisters, one, an A No. 1] 
teacher with years of experience behind 
her. The other is starting her first teaching 
year, in a school far away. 

We have asked these people to let us 
use excerpts from the letters they write, as 
the problems discussed may be of interest 
to other teachers. 

The two teacher sisters have already 
given us permission, provided we keep their 
names secret, and disguise details a bit. As 
the younger sister said, “I don’t want to 
broadcast my errors to the whole field; I 
might want a job in another school next 
year!” 


The Younger Teacher’s Letter 


Dear SISTER: 
The first week I had my new class the 
children were very good, and it was a plea- 
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sure to teach them. I tried to be kind and 
tolerant and let them have plenty of free 
activity. The next week they weren’t so 
good, and they have steadily got worse. 
Some of them just won’t pay attention, no 
matter how hard I try to make the lessons 
interesting. I have a couple of troublesome 
boys that are leading the class into bad be- 
havior, more and more. I get so discour- 
aged. 


The Older Teacher’s Answer 
DEAR SIs: 

Don’t fool yourself. If your children 
were well behaved the first week, and they 
have steadily deteriorated, you might as 
well face it. The trouble is with you. 
Either you haven’t kept a firm enough 
hand, or your lessons aren’t interesting to 
your pupils, no matter how interesting they 
may be to you. 

It’s your problem. If the troublesome 
boys are really beyond your control, you’d 
better enlist the principal’s aid. Of course, 
no young teacher wants to call on the prin- 
cipal for help with discipline, as this is al- 
ways a confession of weakness. But it’s 
much better to do it than to let things get 
worse and worse, until you lose your hold 
over the group. The principal 
wouldn’t be long finding that out. 

I’m hoping things aren’t so bad, and that 
you can enlist the cooperation of your chil- 


entire 


dren. Tomorrow morning have a little talk 
with them as school opens. Tell them their 
mothers and fathers want them to learn 


fast. Ask them if they want to have a fine 
class. Ask that everybody help to make it 
fine. Don’t single out the bad boys. Con- 


centrate on the dependable pupils. Then, 
when you have your group with you, they 
will see the justice, later, of temporarily 
banishing those children who deliberately 
refuse to “help us have a fine class.” The 
disapproval of their classmates will do far 
more to make the difficult youngsters mend 
their ways than anything you could do. 
Then, try to have especially interesting 
lessons tomorrow. See that they fit the in- 
terests and needs of these particular chil- 
dren. I found out just today that my own 
(Continued on page 808) 
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The Thinking of the Deaf Child 


A Review by Grace Moore HEIDER 


N important attempt to study the psy- 
A chological development of the deaf 
child and to analyze the meaning of 
deafness in terms of recent studies of nor- 
mal children has been offered in French: 
Des premiéres perceptions du Concret a la 
concept on de l Abstrait, Essai d’analyse de 
la pensée et de son expression chez l'enfant 
sourd-muet (From the first perceptions of 
the concrete to the conception of the ab- 
stract, an attempt to analyze thought and 
its expression in the deaf child) by René 
Pellet, Doctor of Letters from the Univer- 
sity of Lyons and teacher at the school for 
the deaf (an oral school) at Lyons. 

The specific questions which the author 
sets himself are: 1. Does the deaf child 
pass through stages in the development of 
thought and language comparable to those 
that have been recognized for the hearing 
child? 2. What differences do we find 
between the two at different levels? 3. 
What is the significance of these differ- 
ences? This last question is treated both 
from the point of view of practical peda- 
gogy and from the point of view of the 
final adjustment of the deaf. 

Both the author and his wife are teach- 
ers of the deaf and one feels throughout 
the book a familiarity with the deaf that 
enables the author to speak with confidence. 
At the same time one regrets that the 
speculative and theoretical analysis of the 
problems which it treats is not supported 
by adequate experimental material, espe- 
cially by material presenting direct com- 
parisons of deaf and hearing children. A 
lack of clear, precise organization makes 
it difficult reading, but in spite of these 
faults it presents the results of long and 
close study of fundamental problems and 
as such is a significant contribution to 
the literature about the deaf. 

M. Pellet limits his discussion to the 
child who has become deaf before perma- 
nent speech habits are acquired, whose 





iLyon, Bose Freres M. and L. Riou, 1938, pp. 398. 


deafness is sufficient to prevent him from 
acquiring or retaining language for him. 
self, and whose mental development has 
not been affected except by the normal 
retardation resulting from the deafness it. 
self. He believes that there are no specific 
intellectual differences between deaf and 
hearing persons, and that on the whole the 
deaf child passes through the same stages 
of development as the normal child. That 
the rate of development and the final level 
attained are different he explains by (1) 
the absence of verbal language which plays 
a principal part in the organization of the 
psychological world of ae hearing child 
and (2) the use of gesture signs which 
tend to reproduce, for the deaf child, the 
structure of the less adequately organized 
thought of the lowest levels of development. 


The Limitations of the Deaf Child 


The teacher must realize that insofar as 
the deaf person acquires our language of 
words representing ideas and relations be- 
tween them, he acquires our mentality. He 
must give each child the greatest possible 
development by bringing about an early 
transfer from his spontaneous gestures to 
verbal language and be ready to give extra 
help to those few who can go on to higher 
levels than the average deaf person. At the 
same time he must fully recognize the deaf 
child’s limitations. He can do more for the 
average deaf child by giving him the full- 
est possible development on the more con- 
crete levels than by trying to familiarize 
him with concepts and ideas which he will 
be psychologically unable to master. 

The limitations of the deaf are most 
serious in their effects on the personal and 
social development. The deaf experience 
difficulty in the use of abstraction, which 
means in the end not only a difficulty of 
expression but an actual blocking of the 
kind of feeling and idea which are ex 
pressed by abstract words. For us the word 
often serves to crystallize a state of feel- 
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ing that would otherwise remain vague and 
diffuse, that has no real life until it has a 
name. Pellet feels that in religious feel- 
ing, aesthetic appreciation, and emotional 
development the deaf are seriously handi- 
capped in reaching a real maturity because 
of their difficulty in acquiring the abstract 
yerbal concepts which we use in regard to 
these states. 

Thus the deaf person is handicapped 
in a way that goes far beyond his actual 
sensory deprivation. What does this mean 
for his general reactions to life? This may 
be considered from the point of view of 
such theories as Jung’s, in terms of the deaf 
person’s reaction to his own inferiority to 
other people. The author believes that the 
deaf child shows an increased personal as- 
sertiveness as he becomes increasingly 
aware of himself at adolescence. In sports 
he emphasizes the importance of winning— 
the “champion.” The author feels that 
pride in dress is greater than among the 
hearing and that the deaf often find them- 
selves in revolt against the whole social 
order in which they live because of their 
resentment at the difficulty of finding work 
or expressing themselves adequately in 
work. Their problems are further in- 
creased by the fact that they lack the pos- 
sibility of escape into an intellectual world, 
which Jung finds characteristic of certain 
hearing persons in similar situations. 


Leadership Among the Deaf 


The author also believes that the social 
relations of the deaf are seriously distorted 
by their personal assertiveness. The po- 
sition of leader in their groups is not, as 
with the hearing, of one who can organ- 
ize and direct the activities of the group, 
but simply of one who in some way forces 
his comrades to give him admiration. He 
believes that there is less group spirit, less 
cooperative action and solidarity among 
the deaf. While the adult deaf group them- 
selves together it is usually to gain security 
from isolation and from the feeling of in- 
feriority that contact with the hearing 
brings; their groups show little real or- 
ganization and are marked by constant 
struggles for power within the group. 
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Throughout his discussion the author in- 
sists that, while we must face the full ef- 
fects of deafness on the intellectual and 
personal development of the individual, we 
must also realize that many of the normally 
hearing population go little further in their 
development than the deaf, and neverthe- 
less lead adequate lives as workers and ad- 
just to their own groups. 


Stages of Thought Development 


This is the argument which is built up 
and discussed throughout the develop- 
mental comparison which forms the basis 
of the book. For this comparison the au- 
thor quotes the stages of development sug- 
gested by Decroly, Piaget, and others for 
the normal child: early infancy, 0-3 years; 
second infancy, 3-7 years; third infancy, 
7-12 years; and adolescence, 12-18 years. 
These correspond to what may be described 
as motor, perceptual, concrete speculative, 
and abstract speculative planes of thought. 
With the deaf, individual differences are 
more important and it is more difficult to 
speak of strict chronological divisions, but 
the author believes that four stages can 
again be distinguished, which, although 
they do not exactly correspond, may be 
compared with those of the normal child: 
(1) Stage of pre-linguistic thought, 0-7 
years, corresponding partly to the motor, 
partly to the early perceptual stages in the 
normal child; (2) Stage of the first acqui- 
sition of thought on a verbal plane, 7-12 
or 13 years; (3) Stage of the acquisition 
of concretely generalized thought, 13-15 
years, corresponding to the concrete specu- 
lative stage of the hearing; (4) Stage of 
the acquisition of logical abstract thought, 
15 through adult years, corresponding to 
the abstract speculative. Aside from differ- 
ences in the rate of progress the author 
finds the major difference between deaf and 
hearing children in the fact that the aver- 
age deaf person does not attain this fourth 
stage. His argument can best be under- 
stood by a more detailed description. 


1. Pre-linguistic Thought 


The first development of the child is 
largely sensory-motor. The child is busy 
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differentiating his own body from the rest 
of the world. The loss of hearing makes 
little difference during this time. This sen- 
sory-motor activity is followed by what 
may be called a period of perceptual de- 
velopment. Pre-linguistic perception, ac- 
cording to Piaget and other authors whom 
Pellet follows, is characterized by two tend- 
The one, called syncretism, is a 
tendency to perceive wholes in diffuse 


encies. 


fashion without being really aware of their 
parts and of the relation of the parts to 
each other. The other is a tendency, when 
a whole becomes too complicated to be seen 
as a unit in this way, to perceive it as a 
mass of isolated details, again without 
being aware of the relation of the parts to 
the whole or to each other. This tendency 
is called juxtaposition. The one represents 
too much, the other too little, connection 
between parts; both result in a failure to 
grasp relationships. The hearing child 
passes from the level at which thought is 
of this kind with the help of verbal lan- 
guage. The deaf child’s progress is slower, 
first because he lacks the aid of verbal 
language, second because the spontaneous 
gesture language, which he comes to use 
instead, is itself characterized by the two 
tendencies which must be overcome before 
real progress can be made. It reflects the 
limitations of this period and carries over 
into the first verbal language thought hab- 
its belonging to the lower developmental 
level. Signs are essentially descriptive and 
pictorial. Even as they become simplified 
in the course of their own development 
threugh constant use, they point to concrete 
cases and never have abstract significance 
in the sense that our words do. They re- 
main tied to specific objects and situations 
and can never be wholly disengaged from 
the relations that create them. They make 
a transition to verbal language difficult 
since they express whole ideas rather than 
single words. In a gesture language the 
phrase, made up of interchangeable units, 
does not exist. The author illustrates his 
argument by describing the color words of 
the sign language. Thus red involves 
pointing to the lips, therefore a definitely 
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concrete reference in comparison with our 
word which carries no specific object sig. 
nificance; white is indicated by a gesture to 
the neck, for collar, etc. 

It is interesting that in the acquisition 
of this gesture language, primitive as it 
is, the deaf child passes through stages 
very similar to those traced by Stern in 
the language development of the normal 
child. His first gestures are names, but 
names which are used as whole sentences, 
expressing a need or a desire, rather. than 
as we use nouns. Thus crayon means, ] 
want a crayon. There follows a gradual 
differentiation into the noun sign; into the 
action sign which becomes the verb; and 
into a series of signs serving to manifest 
needs or desires. But even after these dif- 
ferent uses are established, expression is 
greatly limited by the fact that the single 
signs are often undifferentiated and the 
same gesture may be used for related but 
quite different meanings which can be un- 
derstood only by the context. Thus the same 
sign is used for glass and / am thirsty dur- 
ing a long period with most deaf persons. 

The interrogative appears first as a sin- 
gle gesture for all question forms. Gradu- 
ally different gestures emerge, meaning 
who, where, what, and much later why. 


2. First Acquisition of Thought Ona 
Verbal Plane 

The full development of the child’s spon- 
taneous gestures described above actually 
goes over into this second period and for 
a long time overlaps and dominates the 
verbal language that is acquired in school. 
Errors in verbal language come largely 
from the use of forms carried over from 
the spontaneous gestures. Word-phrases 
are used which express only the essential 
idea, the rest being understood. Words for 
ection and result, actor and the act itself 
are used indifferently, the one for the other. 
We find couplings of words of related 
meanings, or of words whose meanings are 
directly opposed. Thus we see how ges 
ture, which is content with approximate 
meanings, affects verbal language and helps 
to fix, for the child, language structures 

(Continued on page 804) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Day School Pupil 


NCE again the roundabout was re- 
() ceived into our home with much joy 
and enthusiasm. We find the let- 
ters of such great help that we read them 
several times over. The interest of all the 
mothers seems to give us new courage to 
look at the bright side of life. At times I 
feel ashamed of myself when I find I am 
letting myself become worried and discour- 
aged about the care of my daughter. After 
reading how all of you seem to meet your 
difficulties so bravely, I try to meet each 
new problem as I come to it, and not worry 
too much about it beforehand. 

Judith Ann is back in school again. Her 
school hours are longer this year as she 
stays all day and carries her lunch. She 
enjoys this very much, as there are more 
children who stay during the noon hour. 
The school bus picks her up in front of the 
house every morning at about 8 o'clock, 
and brings her back at 3 o'clock. I have 
found that giving her a small responsibil- 
ity, such as letting her take her weekly milk 
money and give it to the teacher, makes 
her feel proud. 

In the public school she is in contact 
with many normally hearing children be- 
sides her playmates in the deaf department. 
We also try to keep her with normal chil- 
dren in her home and out of door life, and 
she has several special little friends among 
hearing children. 


Mrs. E. G., Wisconsin. 
To the Inexperienced Mother 


The very day this letter arrived I left for 
several days in San Luis Potosi; but I 
couldn’t help taking time out from packing 
my suitcase to write a personal letter to 
Mrs. T. I couldn’t bear to let her wait for 
the roundabout to reach her again, to tell 
her all I could to relieve her feeling of 
despair, and to tell her that our children 
can talk, and are not deaf and dumb, and 
that they can dance, play the piano or ac- 
cordion, swim, skate, play tennis and do so 


many, many things. Reading Mrs. T’s let- 
ter brought back to me so many thoughts 
I had forgotten I ever had. I had forgotten 
that once even I had asked if my baby 
could learn to talk, and for the moment I 
was surprised that Mrs. T. didn’t know 
that. But when I got to thinking back, I 
realized how terribly at sea I had been the 
first time I took Barbara, at two years of 
age, to an ear specialist who tested her with 
tuning forks and a lot of other things and 
pronounced her deaf, and said, “There is 
nothing you can do about it until she is 
five or six years of age, and then maybe 
she can be taught to talk.” 

I shall always hate him and bless the lit- 
tle Parents’ Magazine in which I saw an 
advertisement of the Wright Oral School, 
telling of their Correspondence Course for 
mothers. From then it has gone on and 
on, an endless chain, stumbling along at 
first; but now I feel fairly sure of myself 
and am so proud of our little girl, and 
what she has accomplished at ten years, 
and all that I expect her to accomplish. 
The horizons have broadened, and now I 
know that she can do many things. I have 
no doubt that she will go through college, 
and perhaps take up library work if she is 
interested—that is if God permits us our 
lives and health. 

Only, Mrs. T., don’t wait until your child 
is four years of age, hoping that her hear- 
ing will improve. I wonder if you have 
read a little pamphlet, “The Diary of a 
Deaf Child’s Mother.” I still think it was 
the most helpful thing I ever read. The 
best piece of advice anyone ever gave me 
was to go on and send our baby to school, 
and if her hearing did improve there was 
nothing lost, and oh, so much gained if it 
didn’t improve. It sounds to me as though 
your baby has some hearing, and I am sure 
she will benefit greatly by being in a class- 
room where they give auricular training, 
using instruments along with lip reading 
and speech teaching. At least I certainly 
would give it a try for several years. It is 
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not advisable to put a hearing aid on your 
baby for individual use, but I feel it will 
help her in time. 

I think the sooner we parents get over 
the idea of a sense of shame and embarrass- 
ment about the deafness of our children, 
the better it is for all concerned. I don’t 
think you need to tell every stranger you 
meet about your baby’s handicap, but I 
think it did my soul good the day I decided 
there was no use running and hiding from 
telling people about it. I think the sooner 
you make up your mind to it that it is 
deafness and not try to pass it off as in- 
attention or absorption in something else, 
it will be easier on you. As soon as your 
baby learns to say a few words and to read 
lips you will be so proud and happy that 
when people ask about it, you can say, 
“Yes, she is deaf, but by the oral method 
she is learning much.” 

Why, I am proud to enumerate my 
child’s accomplishments, and people are 
interested, and it is much easier. Now 
when we travel Barbara’s lip reading en- 
ables me to talk to her as I do to the other 
children, and no one in passing would sus- 
pect the difference. Her language is far 
from fluent, and she misses lots at lip read- 
ing, but even at that the man who gave her 
her audiometer test said she was the best 
lip reader for her age he had ever seen, 
though the way he mouthed his words made 
me think he hadn’t had very much experi- 
ence with lip reading. 


Mrs. L. U., Mexico. 
Thankful for the Child’s Good Mind 


I’m ashamed to admit it now, Mrs. T., 
but those first few months after we found 
out about David’s deafness I just didn’t 
see how I could go on. I thought there 
would never be any happiness for me 
again; but now I can see I still have much 
to be thankful for, the most important of 
which is that my little son has a good mind 
and can be educated. He started to school 
when he was three. At that time I was 
very reluctant to send him away and I 
could not understand why it wouldn’t be 
just as well to wait till he was five or six. 
Now I know we dia the best thing for him. 
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Even now somebody will occasionally say 
to me, “I just couldn’t bear to send a child 
of mine off like that,” or “I just don’t see 
why you couldn’t wait till he was older,” 
People don’t understand that you are try. 
ing to do what is best for the child. I real. 
ize how fortunate we are to have David in 
such a fine school as Central Institute. 

Someone asked about his trips to the 
public library. He seems to enjoy them 
very much, and stays through the story 
hour, although he is the only deaf child in 
the group. Once he came home and told 
us about a puppet show they had of Jack 
and the Beanstalk. After the story hour the 
children gather on the lawn to play games, 
and he gets along very well with the hear- 
ing children. He brings home library 
books he chooses for himself. One was 
about cowboys. 

At his school he has begun to build 
model airplanes. His teacher wrote, “] 
used to build them with my brothers, so | 
know how to go about it, and I will have 
one of the older boys help. They need to 
work with their hands, and they are so 


excited about this plan.” 
Mrs. N. Y., Missouri. 


Life in a Residential School 


Each of these letters is so filled with 
sound advice and real help that I feel re- 
luctant to add anything. Talk about good 
teachers—well, each one of you is just that. 
It is a joy to me to see and know just how 
each of you has met her problem. 

Mrs. T., there is little for me to add to 
all the sound advice given by these mothers 
who, through trial and error, have reached 
such fine goals with their children. 

Yes, we have some three year olds in 
school, but it is not advisable to send them 
so young unless the home conditions are 
such as to make it seem best. In a large 
school everything must go on schedule, and 
there is hurry and rush that is not right 
for a child under four. If he can attend a 
day school and go home at night, I feel 
sure that is best for him. After he is older, 
the state school, where trades are taught, 
is best for him, unless the city in which he 


(Continued on page*801) 
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Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Evwarp B. NitcHIe 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Mrs. HELEN N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 


Miss FLorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


New York 


Albany 


Miss EvizABetH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss Etue J. TurRLEY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret Dunn 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Syracuse 


Miss ExvizasetH G. DELANY 


510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. SLack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss VircintA NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TaLttMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Miss Autce I. PutNAM 
3610 Milam Street 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. StTEwarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 


Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Seattle 


Miss Minnie M. JOHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Litian L. Cuurcn 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 





Hearing Aids—1940 


By JosePHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


HERE have been no radical changes 
‘|i: hearing aids this year, such as we 

had last year and the year before. 
This fact, however, should not be regarded 
as discouraging. On the contrary, I think 
it is an indication of increasing stabiliza- 
tion. 

In 1938 and 1939, the advances were 
spectacular. Some people, who for years 
had been unable to hear a speech in a pub- 
lic auditorium without group wiring equip- 
ment, suddenly found themselves able to 
understand whole lectures in such places 
merely through the help of the instruments 
they were wearing or carrying, and at sur- 
prising distances. Other persons, with se- 
vere hearing loss, long accustomed to miss- 
ing nearly all group conversation even 
though wearing the best. instruments avail- 
able, discovered that with the new devices 
they could participate freely in general dis- 
cussions, both business and social. Some 
even found renewed enjoyment in the songs 
of birds, the high notes of flute, violin, or 
piccolo. 

Nineteen-forty has brought us nothing 
beyond those wonderful advances, but it 
has brought these things to many, many 
more of us, and it has brought them with 
greatly increased dependability. 


Early Tube Sets 


The first wearable vacuum tube hearing 
aids, like the first automobiles, were far 
from being wholly reliable. An instrument 
that was working perfectly one moment 
might be entirely dead the next moment, or 
might begin going on and off like a blink- 
ing light, or growing fainter and fainter 
with the rise of temperature on a warm 
day. I heard many users say: “Yes, these 


tube sets are wonderful when they are 
working, but I wouldn’t think of going 
anywhere with mine unless I had another 
instrument to fall back on.” 

Then too, some of the tube sets were no 
better than the earlier instruments. I tried 
one which did not improve my hearing in 
the least. That one is no longer on the 
market. Another, still being advertised, 
was so poor that I was on the point of de- 
nouncing it as worthless when I realized 
that I really could hear conversation some- 
what better with it than without it. Still 
another, fairly high priced, was obviously 
inferior to some that were less expensive. 
I have heard a great deal of complaint 
about cases like this, and much of it was 
well justified. Some critics maintain that 
advertisements of certain instruments 
should not be published. 

My feeling is that the situation will work 
itself out. The first group hearing aid that 
was widely advertised sold for $3,000. It 
was not nearly so good as those that can be 
bought today for $300, or less. I believe 
reductions in the prices of individual in- 
struments will come more rapidly than they 
did with the group sets, but I may be 
wrong. Meanwhile, I see no reason for 
trying to “outlaw” any instrument that 
really enables any user to hear better. 


Manufacturers’ Viewpoints 


In writing about hearing aids, I have 
been more likely, I think, to present the 
viewpoint of the user than of the manu- 
facturer. This time I want to make a very 
special effort to do both. I have spent 
hours and hours reading letters from users, 
testing instruments myself and checking on 
tests made by others, studying articles writ- 
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ten by scientists, and, finally, assembling 
comments secured directly from manu- 
facturers. 

I want to express genuine appreciation 
to the manufacturers. In preparation for 
this article I wrote to fourteen of them, all 
making nationally advertised products, ask- 
ing for comments on questions which oc- 
curred to me, and for information about 
their latest developments. I think it indi- 
cates a very high order of cooperation to 
be able to say that twelve out of the four- 
teen either replied to the questionnaire, sent 
their latest models to be tested, or both. 

I asked four questions, as follows: 

1. What do you consider the most im- 
portant advance in the hearing aid field in 
1940? 

2. What do you think is the most im- 
portant objective for 1941? 

3. Do you think prices can be reduced 
so as to bring the cost of hearing aids 
within the reach of all who need them? 

4. How do you think the wearing of 
hearing aids by all who need them can 
best be brought about? 


Most Important Advance, 1940 


On the first question, there was almost 
complete agreement among all who an- 
swered. Here is a typical reply (from Mr. 
Frep Rivne, President of the Mears Radio 
Hearing Device Corporation): “Unques- 
tionably, the greatest advance in 1940 was 
the continued improvement in vacuum 
tubes for hearing aid use. This improve- 
ment has advanced in three ways; first, in 
sound transmission efficiency; second, in 
reduction in battery drain; and third, in 
reduction in size.” 

Nearly every answer dealt in some way 
with the vacuum tube, but there was one 
very interesting and startling exception. 
Here it is (from Miss C. L. HormMann, of 
the C. L. Hofmann Corporation, the com- 
pany which makes the Duratron),: “Due to 
all hearing aid companies going into the 
vacuum tube field it will be possible to pur- 
chase component parts at prices much low- 
er than heretofore paid for carbon hearing 
aid parts. We think the most important 
advance will be the price reduction to the 
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user which should be apparent very short- 
ly. Heretofore the market has been too 
high in price and too high for service when 
service is necessary.” This is in sharp 
contrast to the opinions of many others, 
and will be discussed again later. 


Mos: Important Objective, 1941 


On the question of the most important 
objective for 1941, there is a variety of 
opinion. By far the majority think there 
should be further improvements. “Circuit 
improvements for qualitative and quantita- 
tive control of sound,” says Mr. L. A. War- 
son, President of the Maico Company. 
“Improvement in reliability and durabil- 
ity,” says Mr. Denison HULL, President of 
Otarion. “Further research efforts toward 
compactness without sacrifice of perform- 
ance, and market expansions to permit 
lower priced sets,” says Mr. C. A. Rey- 
NOLDs of Western Electric. 

Mr. THEopoR Swanson of Sonotone 
agrees that there should be further reduc- 
tions in size, but surprises us by this con- 
clusion: “While improvements are always 
possible, we feel that by and large we have 
reached a point where for the average per- 
son additional refinements in acoustic qual- 
ity will hardly be noticeable. Our limita- 
tions now are the limitations imposed by 
defective ears.” 

Mr. E. J. Myers of Radioear comes out 
with a comment that will find a ready echo 
in the heart of the reader of many adver- 
tising folders: “The most important objec- 
tive for 1941 is the return to reason in ad- 
vertising copy and claims. While wear- 
able vacuum tube hearing aids represent a 
better way to hear, they are, after all, hear- 
ing aids, and are not the solution to every- 
one’s hearing problem!” Bravo, Mr. 
Myers, and Amen! 

Mr. A. L. Scuer of American Earphone 
(the sole company on our list that is still 
offering only non-electrical instruments and 
a small, compact carbon aid adapted for 
use in mild cases) makes a clear statement 
of his company’s aim: “Our most im- 
portant objective for 1941 is gducating .the 
deafened public to the importance of, a 
hearing aid, to keep the remaining hearing 
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alive, and to be worn as commonly as eye- 
glasses. Not only are we trying to at- 
tain this goal, but our laboratory is con- 
tinuously trying to improve the perform- 
ance of our instrument, reduce its size, 
make it more durable, and yet reduce the 
price so low that even the poor farmers 
in the rural districts can be reached through 
mail-order.” 


Prices Within the Reach of All? 


I confess that my words were not well 
chosen when I asked Question 3, but I 
cannot be too sorry, because I got such a 
good laugh out of Mr. Myers’ terse com- 
ment, “Shoes have not yet reached this 
level!” “Unfortunately,” he goes on, “the 
more carefully constructed instruments 
must necessarily remain beyond the limits 
of many purchasers, so far as purchase 
price is concerned.” 

Many agree with him. “No,” says Mr. 
Rinc, “the price of hearing aids can never 
be within the reach of all who need them; 
we shall always have the poor with us.” 

Mr. Watson states the case well for 
those who feel this way: “We do not believe 
that prices on good hearing aids can be sub- 
stantially reduced below the prices at which 
most instruments are now selling—from 
$100 to $150. The reason for this is that 
the market is comparatively limited and 
the sales cost unduly high, due to the per- 
sonal and psychological problems involved 
and the objection of the hard of hearing 
people to wearing instruments. The fact 
of the matter is that the hard of hearing 
people themselves will always keep the 
price of hearing aids high by their ex- 
acting demands on the sales representa- 
tives and the manufacturers.” 

Mr. Swanson is of somewhat the same 
mind. “We believe that substantial re- 
duction in prices will come,” he says, 
“but only when there is a substantial re- 
duction in the cost of distribution. Merely 
to sell a hearing aid is not enough. The 
user expects—and rightly—continued hear- 
ing satisfaction. This requires service fa- 
cilities, and represents a substantial portion 
of the price of a good instrument.” 

“Price reductions,” says Mr. REYNOLDS, 
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“can be accomplished gradually by in- 
creasing the demand for instruments. At 
present, research, development, and fac- 
tory tooling costs must be recovered.” Mr. 
HULL agrees with this. 

Two of the commentators, however, are 
of quite another mind. (1) “Most certain- 
ly the prices can be reduced”; says Miss 
HoFrManNn, “this is one of the most im- 
portant factors that the manufacturer has 
to work on. The prices must be definitely 
lower without any sacrifice in quality. As 
it is now, the major portion of the com- 
panies are using the same tube, the same 
resistors, the same microphone, and the 
same receivers. The difference in assembly 
cost certainly cannot account for differ- 
ences in selling prices of $40, $65, even 
$70 per unit! Costs must and will come 
down.” (2) “Gem,” says Mr. C. A. Moore, 
Manager of the Gem Ear Phone Company, 
“is happy to announce a vacuum tube in- 
strument which should be on the market 
by October 15th and sell for around $60.” 


Used by All Who Need Them? 


How can the wearing of hearing aids 
by all who need them best be brought 
about? This question, with its sub-heads, 
brought an interesting variety of answers. 
Let us list them briefly: 

a. By improvements in sound transmis- 
sion? 

Mr. Hutt, Mr. Moore, Mr. Watson: 
“Yes.” 

Mr. Myers: “No.” 

Mr. Swanson: “Definitely not.” 

Mr. Rinc: “Efficiency in sound transmis- 
sion is the most important requirement 
of a good hearing aid.” 

Mr. Reynotps: “This is a very impor- 
tant factor. People with low hearing losses 
still have sufficient normal hearing to serve 
as a reference standard, and they will be 
satisfied only with instruments capable of 
wide range reproduction without noticeable 
distortion.” 

b. By improvements in durability? 

Mr. Hutt, Mr. Rinc, Mr. Watson: 


“Yes.” 
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Mr. Myers: “This is imperative.” 

Mr. Swanson: “The question of dura- 
bility is no factor with us; our instruments 
are now satisfactory from this point of 
view.” 

Mr. ReyNotps: “Some recent develop- 
ments contributing toward durability are: 
hermetically sealed crystals, long-life low- 
drain rugged vacuum tubes, smaller and 
more efficient magnetic receivers, and 
moistureproof cords.” 

c. By reductions in size and weight? 

Mr. Hurt, Mr. Moore, Mr. Rive: 
“Yes.” 

Mr. Myers: “No.” 

Mr. Reynoips, Mr. Swanson: “This 
factor is important only if accomplished 
without sacrifice of hearing qualities.” 

Mr. Watson: “We think some manufac- 
turers have stressed reductions in size and 
weight at the expense of quality.” 

d. By the provision of prompt local 
service facilities? 

Mr. Moore: “Yes.” 

Mr. Myers: “This would do much more 
harm than good, because of the impossi- 
bility of obtaining technically trained per- 
sonnel.” 

Mr. Rinc: “Not necessarily a service de- 
partment in every city, but prompt and 
efficient service available through dealers.” 

Mr. Swanson: “Our service facilities 
are now so well developed that they con- 
stitute no factor in promoting a wider use 
of hearing aids.” 

e. By the training and licensing of con- 
sultants ? 

Mr. Hutt, Mr. Moore, Mr. Myers, 
Mr. Reynoups, Mr. Rinc, Mr. Swanson: 
“The training of consultants is most im- 
portant.” 

Mr. Hu t: “I think the licensing of con- 
sultants irrelevent.” 

Mr. Reynoups, Mr. Rine: “The ques- 
tion of licensing consultants is new; it 
ought to be a good subject for future 
consideration.” 

f. By educating the medical profession 
in hearing aid techniques? 

Mr. Moore, Mr. Myers, Mr. REYNOLDs, 
Mr. Rinc, Mr. Watson: “This might help.” 
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Mr. Swanson: “We consider it less im. 
portant that the medical profession be edu. 
cated in fitting techniques than that they 
should be aware of the value of hearing 
aids and should feel free to recommend 
them to their patients in such a way that 
the patient will accept their advice. We 
do not believe that the average otologist 
is interested in fitting hearing aids.” 


g. By some other method? 


Miss HormMann: “The above items are 
all important, but price, in our opinion, 
has been the determining factor in mass 
distribution. The days of paying $125 and 
more are passing out of the picture.” 

Mr. Moore: “Too many manufacturers 
have consultants selling instruments on 
a straight commission basis who will go 
to any means to make a sale. Too many 
exaggerated statements are made. Too 
many bone conduction instruments have 
been sold where air should be used. These 
things have a tendency to make the cus- 
tomer skeptical.” 

Mr. Myers, Mr. Rinc, Mr. Swanson: 
“Continued public education in the use 
and value of hearing aids is the most im- 
portant single method.” 

Mr. ReyNo.ps: “Another method might 
well be advertising campaigns to teach 
users better evaluation of instrument per- 
formance against the factor of conspicu- 
ousness. Honesty in advertising claims 
may also help offset apparent half-truths 
that’ are the practice today in some quar- 
ters.” 

Thank you, gentlemen,—and lady,—for 
your cooperation and your helpful com- 
ments. Now let us hear from some users. 


The Viewpoint of the User 


I hope every reader of this paper also 
read the one by Miss Margaret Montague, 
in the Vota Review for September—“A 
Sad Story.” The extreme discourtesy she 
encountered must be quite unusual, | 
think, but the incident happened just as 
she told it. Here is an experience to 
match it; and the worst of this one is that 
it happened in the office of an American 
firm in a foreign country! 
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I am getting very, very, very fed up with the 
—office in L. I had an unpleasant 
time yesterday with the manager. He is always 
out of the kind of battery I prefer, and now says 
he is short because the factory will not deliver 
supplies. When this occurs he always insists 
that I must pay the heavy postage on a parcel 
of batteries, even though I have gone up to L. 
on purpose to buy them personally and save 
the expense of posting. I reminded him that 
in the past his office had always borne the cost 
of postage when they could not supply bat- 
teries at the time of my call, but he simply 
remarked, “If you want the batteries you can 
pay the postage on them, not otherwise,” and 
went out, slamming the door! What courtesy! 
I feel that I can no longer recommend the in- 
because service facilities are so 





strument 
wretched. 


Here is a comment from a California 
reader: 


A few more articles like Miss Montague’s in 
the September Review should do some good. 
There are many more Sad Stories than just 
the one of courtesy. There is a lot of talk 
about prescriptive fitting, and I am all for it, 
but I am not convinced that the present audiom- 
eters give all the answers. Not many sales- 
men know how to interpret their results in terms 
of hearing aids. And some of the tube sets 
have only one model, and no bone conduction. 
Just how much prescriptive, or any other kind 
of fitting, could you do with that? I wonder 
how many times they even hit the right ear! 
The —_————— office in this tourist town finds 
many cases that have been badly misfitted. 


This user chooses a company and helps: 


Possibly you may be interested in knowing 
how I select a hearing aid. I first select a 
company that advertises modest facts and 
eliminates the “blah.” Then I know that I am 
dealing with honest people who will meet me 
half way or more. Why can’t the slingers of 
superlatives see that they only injure their own 
business? Why insult our intelligence with ab- 
surd claims instead of gaining our confidence 
with facts that coincide with our own expe- 
rience? 

In spite of warnings from my hard of hear- 
ing friends, I bcught one of the earliest vacuum 
tube models, fully realizing that I might stub 
my toe on the rocks of an uncleared field. I 
found the rocks, and am thankful that I had 
the privilege of helping to remove one or two. 
I promptly reported all difficulties and just 
as promptly received advice and practical help 
in the way of replaced parts. Why should the 
hard of hearing throw the entire burden of new 
developments onto the physicists and manufac- 
turers? It is to our advantage to help. 
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Some of the users are very happy: 


Yes, I rushed in and bought a new vacuum 
tube aid soon after they appeared on the market. 
I went to an entertainment at the municipal 
auditorium and completely forgot that I wore 
a device or had any difficulty with my hearing. 
The instrument is holding up well—and so 


am I. 
* cs * a * 


Do I like my vacuum tube aid? Well, I had 
forgotten how lovely the bird songs are—and now 
I hear them, actually hear them! I never cease 
to marvel that with a turn of the rheostat I 
can hear at the theatre and church. Conso- 
nants long since lost to me have been resurrect- 
ed by the vacuum tube. Do I like it? I'll say 
I do! 


I find two more Sad Stories on my 


desk: 


Many are buying earphones and paying a 
big price for them and getting no result at 
all. A lady here has just recently purchased 
one of the best, paid cash for it and cannot 
wear it. She cannot hear with it and the sales- 
man told her after she had worn it a few weeks 
she could hear all right. The company will not 
take it back, laying it all to her because she 


cannot use it. 


* cd * * * 


I have just bought a hearing aid, and one 
feature about it they never told me. There is a 
switch on the amplifier, and when it is turned 
on the whole volume is on and I have no way 
of making the sounds come in lower. In loud 
music or any loud noise, I must endure that 
hideous clash of sound. It is terrible some- 
times. If I turn it off, it is all off. 

That phrase, “hideous clash of sound,” 
makes me think of one problem not spe- 
cifically mentioned by any of the manu- 
facturers. Mr. Watson probably came the 
nearest to it when he said that the most 
important objective for 1941 was improve- 
ment in the quantative and qualitative con- 
trol of sound. I refer to the problem called 
“overloading.” Everyone who has ever 
used a small radio realizes that, while it 
usually delivers a very pleasant, natural- 
sounding quality of sound at low volumes, 
there is marked and most unpleasant dis- 
tortion if the volume is turned beyond a 
certain point. Hearing aids have to be kept 
small, so it is not in the least surprising to 
find that they are subject to the same difh- 
culty, but it is a serious difficulty for the 
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user, and | hope ways can be found to 
overcome it. 

In my article last May,* I told of my 
favorite test for hearing aids—going to a 
certain church, sitting in the same seat at 
the side of the building, and listening to 
the same speaker. I have now found three 
instruments with which I can understand 
at that distance without the help of my eyes. 
However, if I attempt to listen to the or- 
gan with the volume set at the same point, 
even the best of those that I have tried in 
this way emits squawks so strange and dis- 
torted that they annoy not only me, but 
my neighbors! 

A similar test can readily be made with a 
piano. I have not found any instrument 
that could pass with flying colors. 

Please, manufacturing friends, do not 
misunderstand me. I am intensely grate- 
ful to you for the wonders you have ac- 
complished. I can get along beautifully 
with the hearing you have given me. But 
it will not be perfect until I can listen to 
a speaker, a choir, and an orchestra with 
complete appreciation of their natural rela- 
tive loudness; until I can call to a friend 
in the next room without having my own 
voice distorted by its closeness to the micro- 
phone. And I am speaking not only for 
myself but for thousands and thousands 
of people who hear as well or better than 
I do, and who ought to be wearing hearing 
aids—the group Mr. Reynolds referred to 
as providing “a reference standard.” 


Trying the New Models. 


“Don’t you ever get tired of fooling with 
those things?” one of my friends ex- 
claimed lately in some exasperation. “If 
it isn’t a crystal receiver, it’s a new mag- 
netic one, or a smaller cord, or some kind 
of moisture-proofing. Or maybe it’s a 
smaller battery—I know I’ve seen you with 
a dozen, each smaller than the one be- 
fore. Or it’s a round microphone, or a 
rectangular one, or a shorter one, or a 


*Aids to Hearing Aids, VoLTA Review, May, 1940, 
p. 285. 
tHearing Aids, 1939.” Voura Review, Sept. 1939, 
p. 507. 
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thinner one! If you aren’t careful, some day 
when your friends see you coming, they'll 
say, ‘Here she comes. Now watch her say, 
“Talk; I want to try something.” ’ ” 


I hope it isn’t quite so bad as that, but 
I plead guilty to the charge of liking to 
make tests. Since my 1939 articlet I have 
tried, and watched others try, several 
models of the Telex, an Aurex, a Sonotone, 
three Radioears, three Otarions, two Dura. 
trons, a Maico, a Mears Aurophone, and 
the brand new, not-quite-ready-for-the- 
market Western Electric Ortho-tronic, 
Every one of them seemed to me so far 
superior to the instruments of only two 
years ago that it was not to be mentioned 
in the same breath. 


The Telex has developed two new models, 
both much smaller than their predecessors. 
One is very small indeed, easy to wear, 
and helpful in mild cases. When I first 
tried the larger one, I thought it had sac- 
rificed quality for size as compared with 
earlier models. When I pointed this out 
to Mr. ALiten HeEMPEL, however, he 
promptly met the challenge and altered the 
instrument’s response to the frequencies in 
which I had thought it deficient, and | 
then could see no difference when I checked 
it against its older brother. I think the 
ability of a manufacturer to do this is tre- 
mendously encouraging. Quite a number 
offer such service. 


The Aurex Corporation anticipates this 
need for variety by supplying its agencies 
with testing models of widely varying 
characteristics. I missed a train recently 
because I became so absorbed in having 
Mr. W. H. Hutu show me what could be 
done for different types of deafness. 

Sonotone takes care of this need by hav- 
ing a “tone control” on its instrument 
which may be adjusted by the customer. 
It is one of the few companies which sup- 
ply bone conduction receivers as well as 
air conduction; and it has reduced the 
size of both. 

Radioear also offers both air and bone 
conduction, and its microphones are in 


(Continued on page 800) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


The G. I. A. D. Society 


HE G. I. A. D. Society keeps piling 
iS its membership. I am astounded 
at the number of people who have 
written to explain in detail why they are 
glad to be deaf. Well, there’s no account- 
ing for tastes. Here’s a new note, how- 


ever: 


My answer to Jaf’s inquiry is that I’m 
mighty glad I am hard of hearing, not deaf. 
There are things I want to hear and do 
hear if | want to. They make life on earth 
very enjoyable. There are other things | 
can get along without, and if I don’t want 
to hear them I don’t. I’m equipped with 
two buttons, mental and hearing aid. Both 
may be turned off at will. There is also an- 
other button, or knob,.1 can turn off or on 
—the radio. I hear what I want to hear, 
and turn off knob, button, attention when 
I want to stop hearing. There’s life for 
you. 


A. H. M., District of Columbia. 


Another correspondent takes a sturdy 
attitude, the fruit, probably, of long experi- 
ence. 


If I were of normal hearing, I wouldn’t 
be 1; and I wouldn’t want to be anybody 
but myself. But what hurts my vanity is 
to be considered dumb. It is taking me a 
whole lifetime to get used to that, partly, 
I suspect, because I’m not so utterly sure 
that I am so very bright after all. 

As for hobbies, your own hobby of find- 
ing out things can be considered a real one, 
if you don’t make it a business; and if 
your curiosity is strong enough to keep you 
busy, you’li never grow old. 


E. H. R., California. 


Hobbies 
In the same letter, E. H. R. added that 


her New England conscience won’t allow 
her to profit by the excuse her deafness 
offers to get away by herself and do the 
things she wants to do. The people who 
prefer conversation to hobbies don’t par- 


ticularly care about getting away by them- 
selves, though some of us, Mr. E. E. Cal- 
kins, for instance, have developed to fine 
arts the hobbies they have taken up in soli- 
tude as substitutes for social contact. And 
here is another person whose substitute oc- 
cupations I am sure would interest Mr. 


Calkins: 


My present life is something like Mark 
Twain’s Diary. I get up, eat and go to 
bed. But between these necessary duties I 
do my job at the printing office to the best 
of my ability. I have held my present posi- 
tion, where my window looks down on 
Independence Hall, for fifteen years. Even 
now, | read all the literature relating to 
printing that I can get hold of. Its past 
history is most interesting, and I enjoy 
keeping up with all the new types and im- 
proved machinery. I can thus compare the 
print shop of my apprentice days with the 
vastly improved shops of today. 

I have experimented in paper making, 
and actually made a sheet of paper, just to 
see if | could do it. One sheet was enough, 
though. I felt no desire to make a ream. 

I have since boyhood dabbled in casting 
lead metals, making electric bells. Later, 
I took up radio and model airplanes. Rare 
books and stamps have also interested me. 
In the past ten years, | have turned my at- 
tention, during my spare hours, to making 
miniature books. These seem to give plea- 
sure to many. 


[They are lovely. I’ve seen several. | 


This all sounds like boasting, but it is 
written in the hope that it may give a hint 
to others so that they, too, may forget their 
deafness by doing things that will take their 
thoughts away from it. J think we all 
should strive at being “as good” as hear- 
ing people. 

W. W., New Jersey. 


As good as hearing people! Whoa! I 
can just see Jaf‘ hiinch himself over his 
typewriter and make the keys fly while he 
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sharpens up his adjectives in reply to that 
barb. I think I know what W. W. means, 
though. He is talking to himself rather 
than to the world. We all have to give 
ourselves a talking to now and then to 
combat the old inferiority complex and 
make ourselves behave. And I believe the 
feeling of inferiority comes from the idea 
that we aren’t quite “as good” as those who 
hear. 


Jobs 


Jaf, however, would probably say that 
deafness alone does not cause the feeling 
of inferiority. He writes: 


I’m convinced that you have a winner in 
Molly Mather. I telieve this largely be- 
cause, like our Scottish friend, quoted in 
the September Vo.ta Review, I feel that 
the best thing we have to offer the h.o.h. is 
encouragement. This seems especially true 
in connection with employment, since jobs 
are like the so-called lower animals—you 
can master them readily only when you 
don’t let them know you are afraid of 
them! 

The work of the job manager must be 
heartbreaking, because in so many very 
deserving cases it seems that there is abso- 
lutely no way to help. The applicant has 
“it” or he hasn’t, and ability doesn’t seem 
to be “it,” nor hearing either. Take this: 
I] know three youngsters about 18, who grad- 
uated from high school this June. Two are 
still out of a job. The third, a foundling, 
with no influence and not even a letter of 
recommendation, went out and got a job 
the day school closed. He lost that some 
months ago, collected his last pay at 10 
A.M., and at 1 P.M. was working for Wood- 
ward and Lothrop’s. He insists he just 
went in and asked for a job; that was all. 


Another case: One of the ablest execu- 
tives, a college graduate, a linguist, scien- 
tifically trained, has been around the De- 
partment after a job for nearly two years 
without success. Lately, a man came up 
from the South and landed a $100-a-week 
job without any influence whatever. He 
had a constructive plan for combining and 
increasing the efficiency of a certain unit, 
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so good that the former chief of the section 
is now working for him at about half the 
salary of the new man. The applicant who 
is still hunting for a job is merely asking 
for a job, you see; the Southern man of. 
fered something for sale. The job salesmen 
are getting the few jobs available, and the 
job hunters are just out of luck. There 
doesn’t seem to be anything you can do 
about it except convince the h.o.h. that they 
really have something valuable to sell. 


J. A. F., District of Columbia, 


The thing is, I am convinced, to have 
something to sell and to think of that and 
not of yourself. It is the terrible self con. 
sciousness deafness engenders that makes 
the process difficult; but the people who 
have succeeded in selling themselves and 
their services have not done it by thinking 
and talking about their troubles and their 
attitudes. You cannot interest anybody by 
talking about yourself, and you have to in- 
terest a person in some way before he will 
hire you to work for him. 


But jobs will come up again and again 
in this column. They can rest for a bit, 
for just now I want to talk about vacations, 
We have put off too long getting together 
on this subject, and a good many letters 
have come in in response to the appeal in 
September and the offer of a small prize. 


Personally Conducted 


I like the Mail Box! And since you are 
discussing letters and vacations, I am ready 
to cheer from the housetops, because no 
subjects whatsoever thrill me quite so 
much, 

What did I (a hard of hearing individ- 
ual) do on vacation? Just what I have 
done these several years—joined a person 
ally conducted touring party. In this way 
I have visited Yellowstone, the Colorado 
Rockies, the Great Smokies, Grand, Bryce, 
and Zion Canyons, New England, Canada, 
including Gaspé, Washington, historic Vir 
ginia, New York, etc. And scenery is one 
thing we can enjoy to the fullest extent. A 
mountain, an ocean, or a river valley is 
just as beautiful whether the ears are func 
tioning or not. 
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A personally conducted tour is a great 
help to h.o.h. folks because the details are 
arranged for you, your reservations are 
made for meals and lodging, and some one 
looks out for your welfare. | have toured 
by bus and by train on this basis and | 
have yet to find a tour conductor who was 
not willing to help me because of impaired 
hearing. Moreover, other members of these 
touring parties (all strangers in the be- 
ginning) have been very helpful. It is 
worth going forth on a journey just to see 
how fine folks who hear can be‘to strangers 
who do not. “Why,” said the room clerk at 
our hotel this summer, “I don’t hear well 
myself and neither does my grandmother.” 


Of course, we must not start with the 
idea that we will hear “everything” or that 
if we don’t, someone will repeat it for us. 
We can not expect that at home or abroad. 
I enjoy what I can. If my party is seated 
together at meals, | may not be able to 
join in the conversation, so I just park a 
happy smile on my face and try to guess the 
things I don’t know about my fellow tour- 
ists. 

Don’t stay home because of possible 
emergency, as someone wrote in the Sep- 
tember VotTa Review. If the emergency 
arises, the phone clerk will help you. 

Last summer we had two other h.o.h. 
folks in the same party and one of them, a 
member of a League in another city, | now 
have as a regular correspondent. This sum- 
mer two of us with the same handicap ven- 
tured forth together and just about doubled 
our hearing capacity. My pal had a better 
hearing aid but my ears now and then func- 
tioned better than hers, so we made a good 
team. 

Try a vacation for yourself. 


E. S. D., From the Middle West. 


Hats off to E. S. D.! I'll wager she 
manages her life as well as she manages 
her vacations. Here’s another idea. 


Airplane Model 


What did I do about my vacation? 1! 
took an airplane trip. If there is one situa- 
tion in which the h.o.h. are at a distinct 
advantage it is en route by air from here to 
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there and return. The rank and file of 
passengers do one of two things as a rule: 
read the paper and presently go to sleep; 
or try to keep their companions informed 
of the topography of the earth over which 
they are passing. And this above the roar 
of the engines. 

All the while I sit in smug satisfaction 
that I am the only one present who does 
not have to be shouted to. For instance, 
from my right, 

“Twenty minutes to Rochester.” 

From my left, “Hey?” 

“Twenty minutes to Rochester.” 

“What's that?” 

Business of cupping an ear on the left 
and frantic waving toward the distance on 
the right. By the time the statement gets 
across, we've reached Rochester. But I had 
been well informed for twenty minutes. 

A hearing aid is worse than useless in 
the air. Lip reading is the prize accom- 
plishment. When the co-pilot or hostess 
starts to lean toward my ear, I back up for 
a view of the face, explaining with all the 
lung power I possess, “I’m a lip reader.” 
Do I imagine that I see relief in the ex- 
pression before me? 

Having arrived, almost anything can fill 
the interim until the real fun begins with 
the take-off for home. 


F. A. W., Minnesota. 


Like F. A. W., I’m strong for airplane 
vacations. And it amused me to find that 
she got the same kick | did out of being 
able to get along conversationally without 
shouting. When the crisp hostess ap- 
proaches me with “How’s everything?” I 
am able to respond heartily, “Everything’s 
fine!” And it is: Even though on one oc- 
casion it was during the drought years, and 
the whole Middle West looked from the air 
as if it had the mange, | still found the ex- 
perience of crossing the country one of 
breath-taking joy. I recall especially the 
wonder of looking down on the actual join- 
ing of the Missouri and the Mississippi, 
with the Big Muddy staining the clear 
water of the Mississippi and making a 
turgid stream out of it right there below 
me. And when we alighted at St. Louis in 
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baking heat, for a panting twenty minutes 
at 110 in the shade, it was wonderful to 
take off again and soar up into the clouds. 

And I remember the time I rode above 
the clouds for two hundred miles or so, 
with sunshine and a brilliant blue sky 
above, and below a billowing sea of white, 
like a vast expanse of snow—nothing hu- 
man to be seen anywhere except in the tight 
little plane in which I sat. We rode an 
hour or more through that blue and white 
solitude, and then came down again 
through clouds and mist, to a rainy earth 
and the drab Jersey marshes. But the mem- 
ory of the sun and the clouds was there to 
stay. 


One Is Company 


When I go on a vacation it is usually 
alone, and I usually stay just a short time 
at one place, often leaving before people 
realize that I am alone and hard of hearing. 
This summer I went to Brown County, Indi- 
ana, to the quaint old village of Nashville, 
where a colony of artists live all the year 
around. The place is widely advertised in 
these parts. At the large old fashioned 
hotel, | met people who smiled and bowed 
very graciously, and I smiled and bowed 
in return. I walked all over the town, vis- 
ited the art galleries and antique shops, 
read the many magazines in the hotel lobby. 

Sunday afternoon, while sitting on the 
wide verandah, I noticed a woman some- 
what near my own age, just arriving. She 
seemed to be alone. About forty-five min- 
utes later, she came out on the porch 
dressed all in white. There was a scrubbed, 
restful, and pleasant look about her that 
was very attractive, and as she took a seat 
near me | plucked up courage and began 
to talk. 

It turned out that she was a school teach- 
er from Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky. In her pretty 
white purse, she carried 
a little tablet and a lead 
pencil, and when I 
couldn't understand all 
she said, she would 
laughingly dive into her 
bag and write out parts 


Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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of the conversation. Later, we were seated 
in the dining room near a vine-covered 
window at a little table just for two. 

Two years ago | went on a longer vaca- 
tion, a whole week in fact. I stayed three 
days at a hotel on Lake Wawasee, Indiana, 
There was plenty to do there, with boat 
rides, swimming, visiting the colony of 
cottages and the Japanese Garden, and tak. 
ing dinner at another large hotel just for 
a change. I stayed three days, then spent 
a day with a friend in North Manchester, 
and went for three days to the Chautauqua 
and Bible Conference at Winona Lake. As 
I had never been to any of these places be- 
fore, it was all a novelty, and I got a great 


deal out of i. S. M. leG., Indiana. 


S. M. leG. doesn’t mention it in this let- 
ter, but in an earlier communication she 
told about her Cocker Spaniel, whose com- 
panionship she finds very satisfying. 
“Dogs,” she says, “undoubtedly have quali- 
ties of friendship that make them superior 
to human beings as companions for the 
hard of hearing. Smokie tells me when 
the doorbell rings and when somebody is 
rapping on the back door. And she adapts 
her mood to mine so joyously and enthusi- 
astically!” 

Does anybody else want to talk about 
dogs? 


A Challenge 


To heck with the statement that “deaf- 
ness presents an indubitable handicap to 
the traveler.” Deafness is a challenge; and 
a vacation offers adventure. 

Webster defines adventure thus: “A bold 
undertaking, in which hazards are to be 
met and the issue hangs upon unforeseen 
events.” That’s why vacations are so ex- 
citing to me. People with all their physical 
anatomy in working or- 
der can be a total flop 
on a vacation if they 
lack initiative, adaptabil- 
ity, a sense of humor, or 
a keen interest in the 
lives of others. The h.o.h. 


offer no exceptions. 
(Continued on page 800) 
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Ashhies To Ashes 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


dent of the Stamford Chapter of the 

American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, came into the chapter rooms 
shortly before eight that evening, his face 
a shining question mark. 

“Why the gaily decorated busses out 
front?” he wanted to know. 

“You'd better ask,” agreed Betty Kin- 
ney, “because youd never guess. Mather 
Pilpay sent them. He’s throwing a party 
for us after the meeting tonight—silent 
movie, tour of the tanyard and leather 
shop—and refreshments!” 

“But why—” 

“I didn’t dare tell you in advance,” ex- 
plained Betty, “for fear you would not 
show up; but the party is supposed to be 
in honor of your re-election as president 
of the chapter—” 

“What do you inean—supposed to be?” 
demanded Fred, indignantly. 

“Because, dear iriend, honesty compels 
me to admit that Mather Pilpay is really 
doing all this in gratitude to Morris Ken- 
nerly,” said Betty. 

A few weeks ber‘ore, the State Conserva- 
tion Commission had ordered the closing 
of Pilpay’s Valley Tannery because waste 
products from it were seeping into and 
polluting the water of Big Bear river. One 
of our hard of hearing boys, Morris Ken- 
nerly, had saved the tannery by pointing 
out how the waste products could be turned 
into solids and so prevented from seeping 
into the water. 

“T thought it was funny,” commented 
Fred, “since I’ve never seen Pilpay— 
though I’ve certainly heard plenty about 
him lately.” 

“He’s learned a lot about us, too,” de- 
clared Betty. “Why, he’s in here two or 
three times a week; and Morris is a sort 
of special advisor now.” 

“But Kennerly’s employed by the Betton 
Advertising Agency—” 


k RED BISHOP, newly re-elected presi- 


“And Mather Pilpay is plenty smart,” 
finished Betty. “He has employed the Bet- 
ton advertising. agency—and Morris han- 
dles his account!” 

“You mean that boy is writing those 
clever tannery ads?” said Fred, astonished. 
“Why—” 

“No, no, you're traveling too fast,” ex- 
plained Betty. “Jim Betton writes the ad- 
vertisements, I think. But Mr. Pilpay is so 
enthusiastic over Morris that he takes ad- 
vantage of the account to go over and talk 
with him about all his problems. The 
party tonight, for example, is really to cele- 
brate—and show off—the new fluorescent 
‘+hting system installed at the tannery on 
Morris’ suggestion. I was over last evening 
and it truly is amazing—indoor daylight. 
You'll see! And the things they can do 
with color lights!” 

“So I’m really a fluorescent lighting sys- 
tem, not a chapter president?” 

“T guess you can stand it—I mean you'll 
have to,” declared Betty. 

“That’s right,” admitted Fred. “Pilpay 
has earned our gratitude—after a bad start. 
He has five of our people over there now.” 

“Fight!” Betty told him, triumphantly. 

So that’s the way it was, and 22 of us 
piled into the busses and rode down to the 
tannery about nine o’clock. The show was 
excellent—the refreshments likewise, both 
in quality and quantity. The feature of 
the evening, however, was the tour of the 
tanyard and leather shop. There is a big 
machine shop, too, in the basement of the 
main building. It was after 11 before we 
could round up all the folks for the trip 
back to town. The last one to be located 
was Jimmie Mitchell—that deaf youngster 
who is making such a hit with the Stam- 
ford Brass Foundry. 

Betty and Mr. Pilpay finally located him 
in the basement of Building 1, watching 
with fascination the operation of the al- 
most human machines there. 
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“Some of these machines are almost as 
smart as you deaf folks,” said Mather Pil- 
pay to Jimmie, jestingly. Betty repeated 
the comment for Jimmie. 

“He’s joking,” she explained. “But we’ve 
really got him to the point where he be- 
lieves that the deafened are the smartest 
people in the world! Maybe you don’t 
know it, but this party is being given in 
gratitude for suggestions Morris Kennerley 
has made for various improvements in the 
tannery and shops—these fluorescent lights, 
for example.” 

“You know this lighting system is rather 
extraordinary,” declared Pilpay. “I don’t 
mean exactly that it is supplying a good 
light—though it does that. What I’m 
thinking of is that the lights actually pay 
for themselves—you know, by making in- 
spection easier, increasing production. 
And the way they cut down rejections—” 

“What I like best about them,” said 
Betty, “is that one of our boys recommend- 
ed their installation!” 

“I’m not forgetting that!” agreed Pilpay. 
Then he turned solemnly to Jimmie; re- 
membered, and took a pad of paper from 
his pocket. “Say,” he wrote, “you’ve been 
down here for an hour looking over these 
machines. What kind of a deaf person are 
you, anyway, not to be able to make a 
single useful suggestion after that?” 

Jimmie read the note and grinned shyly. 

“T could,” he said to Betty. 

“Mv goodness!” she encouraged. “Go 
ahead!” 

“It’s this,” he said, poking about with 
the toe of his shoe. 

“That sawdust?” asked Pilpay. “Oh, we 
have to use that. There’s always more 
or less unavoidable oil drippage from the 
machinery. We sprinkle the sawdust about 
to absorb the oil drippings.” 

Betty relayed this explanation to Jimmie. 

“Is that what you were going to men- 
tion?” she wanted to know. 

“Yes,” he nodded. ‘You know what they 
call our Chapter bowling team? The 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
team,” he added for Mr. Pilpay’s infor- 
mation. “They call us the ASHHIES. 
Well, I was thinking ‘ASHHIES to ashes’ 
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~-Why not ashes instead of sawdust to ab- 
sorb the oil? Sand would be better still.” 

“Sand?” said Pilpay, puzzled. 

“Sure,” agreed Jimmie. “Fire hazard, 
you know. Sawcust—and especially oil- 
soaked sawdust, is a fire hazard—terrible, 
Sand or ashes would do just as well and 
wouldn't be a fire hazard at all. You see—” 

Pilpay snapped his fingers. 

“Bigosh, it does beat all!” he cried en- 
thusiastically. “Of course he’s right. Saw- 
dust—oil-soaked sawdust must be very in- 
flammable; oil-soaked sand would be no 
fire hazard at all. But what gets me is 
this: Does a person have to be deaf in 
order to think? Why didn’t I—why didn’t 
some of the men who work here every 
day—think of that sand proposition?” 

So there you are! The very next day Pil- 
pay had the fire insurance experts in and 
they immediately confirmed the value of 
Jimmie’s suggestion. Sand was substituted 
for the sawdust. At the same time the 
experts made a few additional suggestions 
—ahout changes in location of piping, the 
installation of waste cans, and the like. 
The net result was that the fire risk was 
reduced to such an extent that the Tannery 
received a reduction of 33 1-3 percent in 
its fire insurance premium. 

So now our problem is no longer one 
of persuading Mether Pilpay to employ 
deafened workers. Now it is a question 
of how to prevent him from discharging 
all his hearing workers and replacing them 
with deafened employes! Even Betty Kin- 
ney feels that this would be too radical. 





Getting a Degree 


My family’s ambitious 
As you can plainly see: 

Sister has a new M.A.., 
Brother, Ph.D. 

And each and every one of them 
Has a high degree 

(Going higher all the time) 
Of fever over me. 

I’m working on my M-R-S, 
Which suits me to a T. 

—Lela Acker. 
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Cooperation between the American 


Society 


for the Hard of Hearing 


and the Schools for the Deaf 


By Marcaret Netson JorDAN 


HERE are probably as many as four 
[nares thousand children in public 

schools in the United States in im- 
mediate need of lip reading. The American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing is doing 
its utmost to better this situation by the 
prevention of deafness through education 
and research and the promotion of lip 
reading in the public schools. This is a 
greet advance and will indeed help those 
children who are not eligible to enter a 
school for the deaf and also those who with 
the help of lip reading can advance nor- 
inally——lead normal lives and make natural 
adjustments to life before their defective 
hearing becomes to them too much of a 
handicap. 

Those handicapped in hearing are classi- 
fied under three headings: 1. Totally deaf 
(before the learning of speech). 2. Deaf- 
ened (after the learning of speech). 3. 
Hard of hearing (children or adults who 
hear imperfectly). There is a fourth class 
which has no title, and which especially con- 
cerns the schools for the deaf. That is why 
stress should be placed on cooperation be- 
tween the educators of the deaf and the 
workers for the hard of hearing. 

This fourth class that we speak of have 
no speech but have hearing that has not 
been educated due to the fact that there was 
not sufficient hearing to warrant listening. 
For this fourth class, the schools for the 
deaf play an important part because they 
have equipment, training, and center in 
which to educate these pupils so that they 
really become hard of hearing children. 
Then they may even enter the public school 
lip reading classes when their hearing edu- 
cation warrants such a change. 

The schools for the deaf have recognized 
this class for some time and have met the 
situation by aural training—beginning in 
the first grade with the use of group hear- 


ing aids. We say—“Why can’t this be done 
in the public schools?” To give a definite 
example—Two states educate their deaf 
children in one state school due to the 
scarceness of population. These two states 
had two beginning classes totalling seven- 
teen pupils. Out of these seventeen pupils, 
eight children were classified in Group 
Four. A public school cannot afford to hire 
a teacher of lip reading for the hard-of- 
hearing to train the hearing of one child! 
Doubtless the only available teacher is held 
down to an extremely busy schedule teach- 
ing graded lip reading all through the day 
for those who need just the aid of lip read- 
ing to facilitate their classroom work. Sta- 
tistics show that in every public school, 
there is an unbelievable number of chil- 
dren with impaired hearing of all degrees. 

The schools for the deaf are qualified and 
equipped to help the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing and will do all they 
can to promote the education of the child in 
this fourth group so that he may be able 
to re-enter the public schools classified as 
hard of hearing. The schools for the deaf 
are never more proud than when a child 
can leave their school and carry on normal- 
ly with the public school children. 


Salesmen 

We are salesmen. We must believe in 
our goods. In selling our cause to the pub- 
lic, we have no need for apology. We must 
regard our work for the hard of hearing as 
our special responsibility and count it a 
privilege to work for it and support it. 
Surely there can be no greater patriotism 
than to try to restore to society adults who 
are out of step in the march of life, and to 
fit for society children who are laboring 
under a hearing handicap. — Betty C. 
Wright, at the 1940 Conference of the 
A.S.H.H. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Potpourri for the Practice Class 


Age in Birds and Animals 


EW wild animals live out their natu- 
Pixs span of life. The chances of 
survival are too much against them. 
They are apt to meet death from such ad- 
verse circumstances as weather, scarcity 
of food, attacks of enemies, and disease. 
We know the length of time some ani- 
mals should live, if none of these adverse 
circumstances cuts their lives short. 

Those that may live from 200 to 300 
years are: the goose, the eider duck, the 
raven, the parrot, the tortoise. 

Those that may live from 150 to 200 
years are: the elephant, the falcon, the 
carp and the pike. 

Those that may live about 100 years are: 
the eagle and the swan. 

Those that may live from 50 to 75 years 
are: the owl, the woodpecker, the dove 
and the ostrich. 

Those that may live from 40 to 50 
years, are: the crane, the rhinoceros, the 
gull, the crocodile, and the toad. 

Those that may live from 20 to 25 
years are: the elk, the lion, the tiger, 
the beaver, the magpie, the canary. 

Those that may live from 10 to 15 
years are: the sheep, the goat, the rein- 
deer, the dog, the wolf, the fox, the squir- 
rel. 

A cat may live 7 or 8 years. 

A mouse may live 3 or 4 years; a rat, 
3 years. 

The humble angleworm, if not used for 
bait, may live ten years. 

Queen bees live from 4 to 5 years, 
while the busy worker bees end their ac- 
tivities in about six weeks. 


John Adams at Ninety 


John Adams, second President of the 
United States, lived to be over ninety years 
old. On his ninetieth birthday, a friend 


who met him walking feebly along the 
street, said: 

“How is John Adams today?” 

“John Adams is very well, thank you,” 
was the reply, “very well indeed. The 
house in which he has lived for so many 
years is growing old. It is falling to 
pieces, and he will have to move out very 
soon. But John Adams is very well.” 


Julia Ward Howe Was Never Dull 


Julia Ward Howe lived to be 91 years 
old. On her 80th birthday, she said, “I 
must try to be less frivolous.” On her 85th 
birthday, she said, “I have given thanks 
that I have never found life dull.” 


Origin of Some Marriage Customs 


Pin Money. 

“Pin money” is now a term used for 
spending money. But in the fourteenth 
century, for a long time after their inven- 
tion, pins were very expensive. Only ladies 
of wealth could afford to use them. It 
became the custom to give a sum of money 
to a woman at her marriage to buy pins. 
The first and second of January brides 
would flock to the stores to buy pins with 
their “pin money.” When pins became 
cheap and common, the custom was, of 
course, abandoned, but the term “pin 
money” is still used. 

Bridal veil. 

The bridal veil is a survival of the an- 
cient custom of covering the bride to show 
her submission. 

Bridesmaid. 

The custom of having bridesmaids origi- 
nated, perhaps, in the custom which de- 
creed that the bride pretend to struggle. 
However, the Romans usually had ten wit- 
nesses at the solemn marriage ceremony. 
These were friends of the bride’s family. 
Some antiquarians firmly believe that hav- 


(Continued on page 797) 
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Speech Correction 


Speech Correction, Principles and Methods, 
by C. Van Riper, Ph.D. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 434 pp., indexed. Price, 
$2.50. 

Teachers of the deaf are often called 
upon for help with cases of defective speech 
among hearing children. Moreover, they 
sometimes find suggestions for their own 
work in authoritative books on speech cor- 
rection. For these reasons they are inter- 
ested in books of this character, which are 
appearing today in increasing numbers. 
One of these is “Speech Correction,” by 
Dr. C. Van Riper, Director of the Speech 
Clinic at Western State Teachers College. 

Eventually, says the author, “every ele- 
mentary teacher will have some training in 
speech correction; special speech-correction 
teachers will be provided for supervision 
in the larger school systems; and psycho- 
educational and speech clinics will be avail- 
able for the difficult cases.” Meanwhile, 
much of our knowledge remains scattered 
and unsystematized, and the present volume 
is offered as a contribution toward the or- 
ganization so urgently needed. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, the 
book fulfills its purpose exceptionally well. 
Scientific without sacrificing simplicity and 
clarity to highbrow terminology, compre- 
hensive without claiming omniscience, it 
gives the reader a background of accurate 
information and a wish to put into immedi- 
ate use its interesting, practical sugges- 
tions. 

Without reflecting in any way on the 
book, the reviewer feels impelled to express 
resentment at the implication in one sen- 
tence in the chapter on “Correctionist and 


Treatment Proce- 

dures.” It reads 

(the italics are 

ours): “Some 

school systems feel = 

that the speech-cor- 

rection work 

should be carried ~ 

out in a central 

place, usually the 

special building 

which houses the 

spastic, deaf, and mentally handicapped 

children.” We wish to emphasize that no 

such grouping is recommended by the au- 

thor. Evidently, however, he accepts it as 

customary somewhere, and we resent it. 
Is not one handicap enough for any 

child to bear, without our adding another 

by making him feel that he fits only with 

misfits? If any person responsible for seg- 

regating spastic children and deaf children 

in a building for the feebleminded were 

required to spend his next vacation among 

the patients in a hospital for mental dis- 

orders, we believe that he would alter the 

classification promptly on his return. 


—J. B. T. 





Helpful Games for Speech Teaching 
Speech Training for Infants, by Hilda E. 
King. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., New 

York. 154 pp. 

This little book for speech teachers, first 
published in 1936, has only recently come 
to our attention. Written not for teachers 
of the deaf, but for teachers of very young 
hearing children, it contains many sugges- 
tions which can readily be used or adapted 
by the teacher of deaf children to interest 
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her pupils and to secure the necessary 
amount of repetition in their speech train- 
ing. The chapters on speech games and 
play exercises will no doubt be found par- 
ticularly helpful in this way. 


Tommy Does the Listening 
My Mother Is a Violent Woman, by Tommy 

Wadelton. Coward McCann, Inc., New 

York. C’oth, 121 pp. Price, $1.25. 

None of the reviewers who have chuckled 
over this not-so-naive volume have noticed 
the technicality irvolved in the fact that 
“mother” is hard of hearing. Obviously, 
for nous autres, this fact outranks in inter- 
est even the charm of Tommy’s revelations. 
Tommy is a twelve year old boy, and this 
story is about his family, told with graphic 
detail and twelve year old candor. 

Tommy started writing when he was 
very small. His mother is a writer, and 
when she was busy Tommy’s conversation 
bothered her, so she gave him a paper and 
pencil and said, “Just write down what you 
want to say, and later I'll read it and we'll 
talk about it.” Tommy found it quite pos- 
sible to write down a great deal of what 
he had in his head. Some of these papers 
were preserved, and later edited, and this 
book is the result. Tommy tells us a great 
deal about his father, who is a major in 
the U. S. Cavalry, and a great deal more 
about his mother, who is little but mighty, 
and has red hair and a temper. 

Tommy does a great deal of listening for 
his mother, and that is a job in itself as 
mother talks to pretty much everyone she 
meets. He gets a good deal of education 
by the way. “This summer I was in New 
York with my mother, and she said I was 
to pay bills and do the tipping so I could 
get some savoir faire, which is French for 
not falling over persons’ feet or upsetting 
water at the table and getting the right 
change.” “My mother doesn’t hear so 
good,” he says now and then, “so I had to 
listen for her.” They go to the Youths’ 
Congress at Vassar College, and Tommy is 
bidden to walk around and listen to the 
conversations he hears. “I did a pretty 
good job of hearing for my mother, but it 
did not make much sense to me. Some of 
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the Youths from England do not like a per- 
son named Mr. Chamberlain, who is a big 
shot over there. Some of them do like him 
and they were doing a good deal of talking 
about him. Some of the Youths got pretty 
cross and yelled at each other. ... I asked 
mamma if I was to listen and she said no 
they were yelling loud enough for the dead 
to hear.” 

Tommy’s mother and father are both 
entertaining and delightful people, who like 
to do things together and talk about them 
afterwards. Their adventures make very 
good reading. 


—H. M. 


The Yellow Book 


Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual 
Meeting of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, held June 23-29, 1940, 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 124 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 


The cover of the new A.S.H.H. Proceed- 
ings is exactly the same shade as that used 
on the periodical Yellow Book, that offered 
so much literary sustenance to readers of 
the nineties and early nineteen-hundreds; 
and this new Yellow Book surely has plenty 
of sustenance to offer present day seekers 
after knowledge. It is likewise a_typo- 
graphical delight, as the original Yellow 
Book was, with its fine, clean print, its wide 
margins, and its attractive make-up. 

The Table of Contents offers a fair sam- 
ple of the variety of the menu offered: Em- 
phasis on Education; Teachers of Tomor- 
row; Is There Anything to Be Done for 
Deafness; Personality Adjustments; the 
Handicapped in Industry; How to Educate 
Residual Hearing; How to Get Publicity; 
Hurdling Hearing Handicaps; a Chance for 
Children. These are only a few of the ar- 
resting titles that draw the reader on. Stop 
to read almost anywhere, and you are lost. 
Margaret Washington’s “Vocational Re- 
habilitation Helps You to Help Yourself” is 
a direct answer to the job questions of the 
hard of hearing. It is not only full of 
necessary information; it is an inspiration 
and spur to the individual who is looking 
for work and to the social worker who is 
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trying to help him find work. Ada Hill’s 
“March of Jobs” offers many fine sugges- 
tions. “Emotional Conflicts,” by Dr. H. E. 
Chamberlain, holds the attention. Dr. 
Chamberlain says: 


In other words, advantageous as it may appear 
that all with a handicap in common should as- 
semble from time to time to gain strength and 
security by a mutual bond, nevertheless each in- 
dividual should be helped from the first, and 
promptly, to arise above the pseudo-strength that 
segregation offers, and to see the organization as 
a fount from which a security in strife comes 
forth, to incite one to want to mingle with others 
not specifically handicapped as he himself is. 


That’s a pretty good text for the whole 
of this volume, which is, at least in part, 
intended to give the individual strength to 
take his place in the world among the un- 
handicapped. There are a lot of new ideas 
to help that ambition along. “Choric 
Speech,” by Mrs. Gertrude Enfield, offers 
some of the principles of speech correction 
for the hard of hearing. Mrs. Katherine 
Cook, of the U. S. Office of Education, ties 
up the work for the hard of hearing with 
national work in special problems. Dr. 
Louis Guggenheim and all the other doc- 
tors who participated in the scientific ses- 
sion present practical suggestions for doing 
something about deafness by preventing it. 
Dr. Watson’s paper on hearing aids con- 
denses a great deal of useful information in 
a small space. 

And this is only a section of a cross sec- 
tion of the valuable papers offered within 
Nobody who is inter- 
ested in any aspect of deafness can afford 
to miss this volume. 


the yellow covers. 


-H. M. 


With the Practice Class 


(Continued from page 794) 


ing bridesmaids developed from this old 
Roman custom. 
Best man. 

The best man is undoubtedly a relic of 
marriage by capture. When the bridegroom 
of old set out to capture a bride, he 
was usually accompanied by a  strong- 
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armed friend who covered the pursuit of the 
girl’s protector. 


Shoes. 

In Bible times the delivery of a shoe 
was used as a testimony of possession. 
A man would pluck off his shoe and give 
it to the one to whom he owed money. 
In Anglo-Saxon times the father delivered 
the bride’s shoe to the bridegroom, who 
touched her on the head with it to show 
his authority. After the marriage, the shoe 
was given a prominent place in the new 
home to indicate to the wife that she was 
the property of her husband. The Turk- 
ish bridegroom is chased by the wedding 
guests and pelted with slippers by way 
of saying good-bye. In modern times the 
general supposition is that throwing shoes 
after a newly married couple brings good 
luck. 

Colors. 

Married in gray, you'll go far away. 

Married in black, you'll wish yourself 
back. 

Married in brown, you'll live out of 
town. 

Married in red, you'll wish yourself 
dead. 

Married in pearl, you'll live in a whirl. 

Married in green, ashamed to be seen. 

Married in yellow, ashamed of your fel- 
low. 

Married in blue, he will always be true. 

Married in pink, your spirits will sink. 

Married in white, you have chosen 


aright. 
Cakes 

What is the old maid’s cake? A.— 
Lemon. 

What is the fat woman’s cake? A.— 
Jelly roll. 

What cake never pays its way? A.— 
Sponge. 

What is the hen’s cake? A.—Layer. 

What is the baking powder cake? A.— 
Royal. 

What is the mischief-maker cake? A.— 


Devil’s food. 
What cake weighs the most? A.—Pound 
cake. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


LETTERS FROM READERS 
Doorbell and Telephone 


Dear Vota REvIEW: 

Thank you very much for the article, 
“Telephoning by Radio,” by Ruth Robin- 
son, in September. It was all so very in- 
teresting and helpful, but the idea which 
aided me in particular was the one: con- 
cerning a light on a long extension cord. 

For two or three years I have used the 
same principle with my doorbell, having an 
outlet on the first floor and one on the 
second floor so that I can draw the cord 
into any room in the house. In my case I 
use a buzzer instead of a light. 

At the time I had that installed the tele- 
phone company could not offer me the same 
kind of service, much as I coaxed them to 
do so. With your article in hand I ap- 
proached them again and now I have a 
most complete aid to the hard of hearing. 

When alone in the house I plug in one 
length of three-wire pliable cord with a 
plate on the end. The plate holds a bell 
which is connected with the telephone, and 
a buzzer connected with the doorbell. 
When I am not alone it is pulled out and 
the normal hearing members of the fam- 
ily are not annoyed in any way. The 
wiring had to be done by my electrician, 
after which the telephone company put in 
their relay, connecting it to his work. 

The author of the September article said 
that she was charged fifty cents a month 
extra for her service, whereas in my dis- 


Lewis Carroll 


trict the charge is a dollar and I had to 
change from a two-party line to a private 
one. The relief from the nerve strain is 
well worth the added expense. 

Yours very truly, 


B. F. M., New Jersey. 


Radio Hearing Aid 
Dear Vota REVIEW: 


As a radio engineer with experience in 
adapting radio receivers for use by the 
hard of hearing, I would like to comment 
on the article “Telephoning by Radio” in 
the September 1940 issue of the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 

In the last paragraph the impression is 
given that the fact that a seven-tube radio 
is used is the reason why such satisfac- 
tory results were experienced. Actually 
but two or three tubes in this radio are 
probably employed when the radio is used 
to amplify the sounds picked up by the 
microphone attachment. Equal emplifica- 
tion can be had from good quality wear- 
able vacuum tube hearing aids and from 
the several table-model hearing aids which 
are also available to operate from the elec- 
tric light circuits. These latter hearing 
aids use standard radio receiving tubes 
and are usually provided with connections 
to enable the use of several sets of ear- 
phones so that several hard of hearing per- 
sons can converse together or listen to the 
same things at the same time. 

Any competent serviceman should be 
able to construct a suitable hearing aid 
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of the electrically operated type mentioned 
above, although as pointed out by the writer 
of “Telephoning by Radio” it is often very 
satisfactory to adapt a radio set to this 
purpose. It is not, however, the total num- 
ber of tubes in the radio which is im- 
portant, but rather the adaptability of cer- 
tain of the amplifier tubes to hearing aid 
use. 
Yours very truly, 
C. W. Marre., 


Massachusetts. 





Society for the Hard of Hearing 
Pushes Legislative Program 


The American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing has adopted a legislative program 
which it hopes to introduce as soon as 
possible in every state in the Union where 
such a program is not already in force. 

A national committee on legislation, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Conrad G. 
Selvig, a former United States Congress- 
man, has drafted the following minimum 
needs: 

1. Compulsory hearing tests for all chil- 
dren at regular intervals by competent 
scientific methods. 

2. Proper medical follow-up treatment and 
care for all in need, and instruction 
to parents as tc its necessity. 

3. Remedial instruction in the form of 
lip reading from primary grade through 
college. Special training in speech and 
voice where necessary. Group hearing 
aids in every school where there are 
five or more hard of hearing children. 

4. Vocational guidance. 

5. Adult classes in lip reading serving the 
hard of hearing in all communities 
in the state. 

6. Assistance to the hard of hearing in 
search of employment and a fair deal 
under Civil Service rules. 

7. A full-time director of work for the 
hard of hearing on the staff of the State 
Department of Education. 

8. Training courses for teachers of the 
hard of hearing in every State Teach- 
ers’ College. 

Mr. Selvig’s committee is establishing 
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branches in the various states as rapidly as 
possible. The interest of volunteer work- 
ers is solicity. Full information may be 
had from Mr. Conrad G. Selvig, 1303 
Georgina Avenue, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. 





American Instructors of the Deaf 


The Convention of the American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf is to hold its next biennial 
meeting at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf in Fulton. The Convention will open 
on Monday evening, June 23rd, 1941, and 
continue through Friday noon, June 27th. 
Plans for the meeting are progressing un- 
der the direction of Superintendent Clar- 
ence J. Settles of the Florida School, Vice- 
President of the Convention, and Superin- 
tendent Ingle of the Missouri School. 


Dr. Harold Hays 


Dr. Harold Hays, of New York City, 
died suddenly of a heart attack August 
22. Dr. Hays was widely known not 
only in the field of otology but in the 
field of education and social service for 
the hard of hearing and the deaf. He was 
the first president of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing and one of the 
first presidents of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. He served sev- 
eral terms on the board of directors of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. He was 
the author of authoritative works on otol- 
ogy, written both from the medical stand- 
point and from the point of view of the 
layman. He was always a good friend of 
the Volta Bureau, and contributed some 
valuable works to the Volta Bureau library. 





Dr. Austin Hayden 


Dr. Austin A. Hayden, President of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, died July 10. Dr. Hayden was sec- 
retary of the board of trustees of the 
American Medical Association, a fellow 
in the American College of Surgeons, and 
former president of the Chicago Laryn- 
gological and Otological Society and of 
the Chicago Medical Society. 
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American Education Week 


“Education for the Common Defense”’ is 
the general theme for the twentieth annual 
observance of American Education Week, 
November 10-16, 1940. It offers an oppor- 
tunity to interpret the contribution of the 
schools to the common defense of the 
American way of life. 

The daily topics for the observance are: 


Sunday, Nov. 10—Enriching Spiritual Life 

Monday, Nov. 11—Strengthening Civic Loyalties 

Tuesday, Nov. 12—Financing Public Education 

Wednesday, Nov. 13—Developing Human Re- 
sources 

Thursday, Nov. 14—Safeguarding Natural Re- 
sources 

Friday, November 15 
Liberties 

Saturday, Nov. 16 


Perpetuating Individual 


Building Economic Security 


Address the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


\Veshizeton, D. C., for information. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 790) 


Jaf’s attitude toward deafness expresses 
my philosophy toward vacations. I like 
"em. I hereby offer a new service. Vaca- 
tions By Proxy. Send me a check for two 
days or two months. I'll take your vaca- 
tion for you—go anywhere, any time. I'll 
come back and tell you all about it. I'll 
even throw in a movie showing all the 
things you'll wish you’d done and the 
things you'll wish you had seen. 

Yours for bigger and better vacations, 


R. M. L., Indiana. 


It’s going to be mighty hard to award 
that dollar. The ideas are all so different 
and so good it takes a lot of studying to 
decide which is “the best.” There isn’t any 
“best,” really, all are so to the point. 

After long cogitation I award the prize 
to R. M. L., because she gets the whole 
thing in a nutshell: “People with all 
their physical anatomy in working order 
can be a total flop on a vacation if they 
lack initiative, adaptability, a sense of hu- 
mor, or a keen interest in the lives of oth- 


ers.” I think that’s what we all need be- 
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fore we start out on any trip, and I think 
it sums up the requirements for a vacation, 
So I am sending R. M. L. the dollar, and 
maybe she'll tell us how she spent it. 

Has anybody any good ideas about week 
end trips in the winter time? I think 
there’s room for a lot of discussion on that 
How about it? 

Yours sincerely, 
Motiy MATHER. 


topic. 








Hearing Aids, 1940 
(Continued from page 786) 


credibly small. This company deserves a 
very special word of praise for a recent 
action. After its most powerful model had 
been in service for about a year, the lab- 
oratory developed an improvement in the 
receiver, making it more durable and re. 
sistant to heat. The company recalled 
every instrument sold, and embodied the 
improvement without charge to the cus- 
tomer! 

The Otarion and the Mears Aurophone 
are both new within the year, the former 
being launched by a new company, the 
latter by a descendant of one of the oldest 
hearing aid firms in the United States. | 
have tested and worn both instruments 
with ease and pleasure, and seen them used 
with satisfaction by persons with hearing 
loss ranging from moderate to severe. 

The latest Duratron is a marked advance 
over the earlier model. It is lighter, easier 
to wear, more easily controlled, pleasanter 
in tone. It, too, has a customer-operated 
tone control, to make it adaptable to differ- 
ent types of hearing loss. 

The newest Maico is a very nice instru- 
ment, indeed. It has been reduced in size, 
its batteries are smaller and longer in life, 
and it has been carefully planned with 
the needs of different types of deafness in 
mind. Instead of having a custom-oper- 
ated tone control, it is equipped with screws 
by means of which the person who does 
the fitting can give the customer the type 
of amplification he needs. This, as I point- 
ed out in “Hearing Aids, 1939,” and as 
Drs. Watson and Knudsen explain scien 
tifically in “Selective Amplification in 
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Hearing Aids,”* is often the exact opposite 
of what the user selects for himself. 

The very latest device on the market— 
it will probably be on the market by the 
time this magazine is out—is the Western 
Electric’s new Ortho-tronic Audiphone. It 
is different in several particulars from any 
of the others. In the first place, the mi- 
crophone is larger. This may disappoint 
some, but the company has persisted in 
offering it in a larger package in the face 
of all competition, because its engineers 
are confident that this enables them to give 
the users more important advantages. And 
the instrument does have some advantages. 
There are two, in particular, that I believe 
will interest everybody—toth designed to 
add to the user’s comfort. One of these 
is called “overload limitation—a new cir- 
cuit feature which automatically boosts 
weak sounds far more than loud sounds.” 
This, of course, is to serve as a sort of 
shock eliminator against loud noises. 

The other new feature also offers pro- 
tection against loud noises. It is em- 
bodied in the tone control, which is quite 
different from the tone control on the other 
instruments I have seen. This one does 
not permit the customer to decrease his 
ability to hear the sounds of speech, but 
it does give him a “cut-off” which he can 
use at a noisy party or in roaring traffic. 
In a quiet room, it is pleasanter not to 
use this “tone discriminator.” As I was 
listening to the rather soft voice of Mr. 
REYNOLDs, however, a passing truck almost 
drowned his remarks. I switched the dis- 
criminator and—presto—the truck had 
gone so far away that it was no nuisance 
at all, and the quiet speech was again clear 
and distinct. I believe this is going to help 
many people, don’t you? I am looking for- 
ward with keen interest to giving the fin- 
ished appliance (I have seen only an ex- 
perimental model) some challenges to meet. 

Altogether, I think we can say again 
that the hard of hearing have much cause 
for rejoicing, and the hearing aid firms 
many reasons for being congratulated. 
Thank you, one and all. 


*Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 
April, 1940 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 778) 


lives has good trade schools he can attend. 

We try to make our school as nearly like 
a home as possible. Everyone employed in 
the school, from the superintendent down 
through principals, teachers, housemothers 
and so on, has a personal interest in each 
child. Honestly, sometimes, there is such 
a strong feeling you would imagine the 
teacher were the child’s mother. 

This is kite time, and all our primary 
children are making kites. We tried to fly 
some this afternoon, but there was not 
enough wind. The boys from ten to four- 
teen are to compete in a kite-flving contest 
with the town boys, on the high school 
field. We try to make special plans for 
Saturdays and Sundays when the children 
enjoy extra activities. 

As for dancing, all the children in our 
school have lessons in ballroom and folk 
dancing. We have a good band in the 
school which plays at our monthly parties. 

In my building—-the primary unit, from 
preschool to 3d grade oral—we have a reg- 
ular program in the rhythm department: 
folk dancing, waltz, two-step, and march- 
ing. The children never seem to tire of the 
marching. Every Friday morning when 
the children come to school they stop and 
ask me if they are going to march today. 
We do not have a wooden floor in our 
rhythm room, so the children cannot get 
any vibration through the floor to guide 
them. They feel the music in the piano, 
then follow the teacher’s directions. The 
little children march up and down the floor 
at every opportunity, even when they are 
only going for a drink of water. 

It is garden time again, and each of our 
youngsters has his own small bed for 
onions, lettuce and radishes. The past two 
years we have had wonderful crops. The 
children pull bushel baskets full and some- 
times help wash the things and get them 
ready for the table. 

Mrs. W., I like your idea of teaching the 
deaf child the names of members of the 
family, and family relationships. I wish 
every mother of a deaf child, and every 
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"THE CURRICULUM — 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


DR. WILLIAM S. GRAY, Director 
* * * * 


j 


Teachers having the additional challenge | 


of instructing handicapped children, will 
find the Elson-Gray Reading Program 
invaluable because: 

1. It embodies a scientific word-build- 
ing method with extraordinarily 
beautiful color work. 

It stimulates the desire to read 
through a simple, interesting pupil- 
approach. 

3. It forces the child to rely upon him- 
self and thereby instills confidence. 
It is a greater aid to the teacher 

than has ever been offered before. 
5. It is a complete reading program. 
x * x * 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
114 East 23rd Street . New York, N. Y. 


4. 
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father, would take the time and patience: 
follow this method and make the ¢ 
understand things. A little book like 
made up of things he understands, 

far more than a magazine or book he 
not yet read. 


Our six and seven year old pupils ‘are 
making personal books just now, along the 
lines of the pre-primer readers. They draw 
pictures of themselves, or use photographs, 

The pages may go something like this: 


I am a boy. I am Frank. 

This is Miss S. Miss S. is my teacher. 
This is Fred. He is a boy. 

This is my coat. This is my sweater. 
This is my dog. 

We have two white cats. 

These are our chickens. 

These are our rabbits. 


The children love these books, and never 
tire of them. 
—DMiss M. S. (a teacher). 


The Problem of Finding a Job 


We have been trying for six months to 
get my deaf son, twenty-three, a job..He is 
a fine workman, and well trained. At,school 
he learned carpentering, and we have fine 
planing mills near here, but they think the 


work is too dangerous for one without hear 


ing. Yet he has been trained to. use all 
those machines. The Rehabilitation Office 
promised him a job in a bakery, but again 
the law seems to forbid the employment of 
a deaf person in such work. 

My younger son is home from school, 
Last evening he said, “Mother, I think Il 
go to the Boy Scout meeting.” I was 80 
pleased to think he would go of his own 
accord; but he went off, and had a fine 
time. It is only five minutes’ ride on his 
bicycle. 

School closed on graduation day, ani 
there was a beautiful display of Boy Scout 


work, sewing and cooking, shoe making, 


and many other things, all arranged in 
gym. I met about everybody I know 


school that day, and it seemed like a home 


coming. I always feel at home in a school 
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Elecfric 





announces the 





vacuum tube Hearing Aid 


Tuts new electronic Audiphone is a 
result of the same exhaustive research by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories which pro- 
duced the Ortho-technic carbon set, leader 
in its field. Its high fidelity over a broad 
range of tones opens up a new realm of 
hearing enjoyment. 


STABILIZED FEEDBACK... 


AN ORTHO-TRONIC EXCLUSIVE! 


Stabilized Feedback, a fundamental develop- 
ment of Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories, has 
brought new fidelity and clarity of sound to 
radio broadcasting and the whole art of 
telephony. Now Western Electric brings 
the advantages of this revolutionary circuit 
to the hard-of-hearing. 

Stabilized Feedback makes possible high 
amplification without distortion over a 
broader range of tones than has heretofore 
been possible... and it maintains this perfor- 


(iho-V 






SMOOTH REGULATION: Controls loudness to meet par- 
ticular, needs. 


BONE AND AIR CONDUCTION RECEIVERS. 


NEW CRYSTAL MICROPHONE: Achieves greater clarity 
and naturalness . . . stabilized against humidity and 
temperature changes. 


NEW BEAUTY, new flexibility in wearing arrangement. 


AUDIOMETRIC TEST 

After an audiometric test dealers will recom- 
mend the model best suited to individual needs. 
This test may be secured without obligation 
at Graybar Dealer Offices anywhere in the 
United States. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
It tells you about the Ortho-tronic Vacuum 
Tube Audiphone and the Ortho-technic Car- 
bon Set... worthy companions contributing 
to greater hearing happiness. 


Western Electric Audiphones aredistributed in the U.S.A. 
by Graybar Electric Co.— in Canada by Northern Electric 
Co., Ltd., Montreal —in all other countries by Electrical 
Research Products Inc., 20 Vandam Street, N. Y. C. 





mance throughout the useful battery life. 


AND CONSIDER THESE 


a home 


school. 


you # 





TONE DISCRIMINATOR: Increases speech intelligibility 
by suppressing low-pitched background noises. 


OVERLOAD LIMITATION: Prevents unpleasant blasts 
ears, 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., vawee 


Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Please send folder on Western Electric Audiphones 
and name of nearest dealer. 





ADDRESS. ...... 22002-22020 neeccee coccncceccesedccesceccccese 





CITY & STAT B..2.26022000. 2200.02 scecccenccecccoccecesssccosesce 
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HEAR “re 
TRIMM 


POLYPHONIC 


Wearable Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aid 


Reach out into the world of sound with 
this modern instrument, a development 


of Trimm, pioneers in the application of 
vacuum tubes to hearing aids. 





























THE TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DIST. 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago, III. 





Will you kindly send complete details on 
the Trimm POLYPHONIC? 





Naine 
Address .... 


City secncindccicsabieensheis | WRU nenteslacianicnsslinentes 














For a better understanding of the deaf, the 
hard of hearing; to learn the solution to 
problems brought about by deafness, 
Read 
DEAFNESS AND COMMON SENSE 


by 
Dr. James Kerr Love 
Price $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








HEAR BETTER 


Enjoy More Opportunities 





Don’t miss the big job that is right- 
fully yours. The modern VACUUM 
TUBE RADIOEAR, now better than 
ever, is a definite aid to your business 
success. Be a good listener. Balanced 
tone range. So small, neat, light, con- 
venient. No disturbing distortion c: 
noise. Individually fitted. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306-08 Beverly Road, Pittsburgh (16), Pa. 














RADIOEAR 
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you can, and treat her like a hearing child 
as much as you can. Talk to her all the 
time. Take her for walks. Show her the 
flowers: blue flowers, yellow flowers, ref 
flowers, white flowers. Tell her the name 
of the colors. Get a package of wax cray. 
ons and a tablet and put these colors on jj 
and she will have her first lesson. Don} 
try to do this all in one day. It may take 
weeks, but do it. Save your money and 
buy good toys for her. Write for a Milton 
Bradley catalogue, and it will tell you of 
toys you never see in the stores and that 
you can buy at reasonable prices. 

Of course your baby will talk, and she 
will hear through her eyes. 

The mothers’ club sounds wonderful. | 
have never had the opportunity to belong 
to a club of mothers of deaf children. 
should do much good, for to me it seems 
the deaf boys and girls do not receive a fait 
deal after they are out of school. They 
must fight so hard and are often so mis 
understood. 


Mrs. B. H., Pennsylvania. 


Thinking of Deaf Child 
(Continued from page 776) 


which in themselves carry the faults of the 
earliest stages of perception and tend to 
block the aims of the school education. 
Piaget has shown how the syncretism 
and juxtaposition which characterize the 
child’s early thought lead to what he calls 
ego-centricity. Since the child does nol 
grasp relations between perceptual objects 
he fails to grasp the relation of himself te 
the world and to other people, therefore 
refers everything to himself. This period. 
which is especially characterized by a fail 
ure to grasp objective relations of cause 
and effect, lasts much longer with deal 
than with hearing children, since the hab: 
its of thought which produce it go on for 
a longer time. The child reasons from ont 
single case to another with no general prim: 
ciples to guide him. The author finds in 
written material obtained from deaf chil 
dren a tendency to repeat nouns rather 
than make use of pronouns, and to giv 
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“That's the first time I've HEARD a complete show " 


The Joy of GOOD HEARING 


Words cannot begin to describe the 
thrill of “hearing again” . . . to attend 
church, the theatre, group meetings, 
and HEAR without nervous strain. The 
aim of every hard-of-hearing person is 
to be able to relax and enjoy good hear- 
ing at all times, under all conditions. 


Through the complete line of CAR- 
BON and VACUUM TUBE ACOUSTI- 
CONS, all who under-hear may now be 
fitted with an ACOUSTICON to meet 
their individual requirements. You will 
marvel at the clarity, power and dis- 


tance reception available with either 
BONE or AIR CONDUCTION. 


Arrange today with any ACOUSTI- 
CON INSTITUTE for a free demon- 
stration in their modern, completely 
equipped consultation rooms or in the 
privacy of your own home. 


Scientifically fitted . . . fully guaran- 
teed . . . economical in operation. 


Write Department 416 for free book - 
let “Good Hearing.” 


ACOUS. F4+G-oem 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


“Friendly service to the deajened since 1902” 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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more concrete detail than hearing chil 
give. This, he feels, is the direct result of 
the deaf child’s inability to handle gener. 
alization at an age at which the hearing 
child, who has mastered language, begins 
to handle it. He repeats details to give him. 
self greater security in an argument lacking 
generalization. 


3. Concretely Generalized Thoughj 


Toward the end of the second period, 
a sudden change occurs. The child begins 
really to grasp language, and while he stil] 
remains on a concrete level in his thought 
he begins to organize it into new and log. 
ical forms. Pellet believes that this change 
is a sudden one, often marked by a period 
of chaos in the thought and expression of 
the child. The vocabulary begins to in. 
clude more words of general meaning. The 
because of explanation, in the sense of 
logical justification (objective reasons), 
takes the place of explanation in terms of 
personal wishes and desires, which is char- 
acteristic of children in the ego-centric 
stage. In Piaget’s examples of this change 
the younger child believes that the river 
flows down hill because “it wants to” or 
because “the people who live in the valley 
want water.” When he begins to use logical 
justification in his thinking he is able to 
say that the river flows down because of 
gravity, of the formation of its bed, ete. 
In the normal child this development of or. 
ganization on the concrete levels leads rap- 
idly to more abstract ways of thought. 


4. Logical Abstraction 


Abstract concepts require a firm lam 
guage support since they can exist in the 
child’s thought only in terms of words ot 
symbols which are not tied to single com 
crete objects or situations. In spite of the 
best educational methods, the average deaf 
child remains retarded in comparison with 
the hearing child in his language develop: 
ment. He has difficulty in using word 
meanings exactly, in handling grammatical 
forms, and he is unable to extend the range 
of his expression as the normal perso 
does by the use of shades of inflection, 
speech rhythm, and changes of intensity 0 
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Tomorrow’ s 
Hearing-Aid Today 


WITH 


Dutatton 


There are a lot of things about this remarkable instrument to 
claim your attention—that is, if you really want to know what’s 
what in hearing aids. Hearing in church, theaters, meetings, 
and lectures becomes a new thrilling experience. A trial ina 
place where you find difficulty in hearing will convince you 
that DURATRON is truly tomorrow’s hearing aid available 
to you today. Performs perfectly in any position. Hear 
whispers easily with DURATRON. 


DURATRON price begins at $50.00 and DURATRON con- 
tains completely crystal microphone and receiver. 


Try DURATRON without obligation to purchase in a place 
where you find difficulty in hearing. Consult your local tele- 
phone directory under DURATRON for the name of your 
local distributor, or write 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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his voice. The average deaf person, faceg 
by these limitations, does not attain a suff. j. 
cient mastery of language to enable hin 
to think freely in terms of abstract concepts 
and generalizations. Hence, he remains gt 
the third level of thought. 

Throughout the book the author intro. 
duces experiments in vocabulary, picture 
completion, and the like to justify his dj. 
vision into definite stages of development 
and to give proof that there are easily 
recognizable differences between the four 
stages which he describes. On the whok 
these experimental sections form the weak. 
est part of the book. The author offers 
still less evidence for his comparisons of 
deaf and hearing children since he has ob. 
tained very little material from parallel 
groups. This means that to some extent 
. we are unable to judge the validity of his 
“Yes—we've just installed a Bell Telephone Amplifier”... Jusions. Neverthalies the re repre: 
The telephone becomes a source of pleasure and useful- sents the first comprehensive attempt to 
ne gerany ernie ith mend hawring-Seueh study the psychological development of th 
easily installed at any telephone. A volume deaf in terms of recent literature about 
control knob adjusts it to individual hearing normal children. The work is done thor. 
requirements—a switch turns it on and off. 2 

Ask your local Bell Telephone Company oughly and with a grasp of fundamental 
for a demonstration. It can be arranged at problems that gives it real value. It is an 
Seer SeRR RN important contribution to the study of deaf | W 

children and can well be used as the basis | me 


for more adequately controlled experi | att 

















Offers mental work that can prove or disprove } dj 
a the conclusions drawn from this first ap | o¢, 
proach. ha 
COMPLETELY NEW 5 
fe ARI A Teacher Across the Hall aic 
NG ID (Continued from page 773) ele 
A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBF pupils were hazy about the names of some 
SET common dishes, and some of our lip read: 
Maximum power without distortion. ing lessons and language lessons for the | Q, 
Works in every position. next day or two are going to be planned] 4, 
Equipped with volume and pitch control. about table ware, and such things as set pe 
Easily worn and low in price. “Ta : , eck" 
Ohbtainable in either air or bone condue- ting the table and passing the butter and str 


pouring the cocoa. Your own ingenuity U; 
will help you. Maybe your children know 
all about dishes but are not too sure of the 
names of furniture, or vegetables. Find} 
out. Then go to it. Good luck. oe 


New Books 


Two interesting books are on the depart] 4, 
ment’s desk. One, “Is Your Face Red?” by 
Ruth I. Millet and Margaret B. Stephenson. 


tion. 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL. 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 


Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


DISTRIBUTORS and SALESMEN 






World’s largest manufacturer of Audio- 
metric Hearing Test Instruments has an 
attractive offer for a limited number of 
distributors and salesmen who are inter- 
ested in obtaining exclusive territories for 
handling the new MAICO TONE-PRE- 
SCRIBED wearable vacuum-tube hearing 
aids, as well as certain other specialized 
electromedical test instruments. 


Our Reputation 


Our reputation is established among 
America’s vast majority of leading ear 
specialists. MAICO Audiometric Test In- 
struments have been purchased by the 
United States Government for use by the 
army, marine corps, navy and bureau of 
aeronautics, as well as by most of Amer- 
ica’s leading airlines. 


Our Hearing Aid 


Our new MAICO is an improvement over 
our previous hearing aid, which was ac- 


THE NEW TONE- 
PRESCRIBED 
VACUUM - TUBE 


MAICO 


cepted by the Council on Physical Ther- 
apy of the American Medical Associa- 
tion with the high test rating of 96% to 
100% intelligibility and articulation. The 
new MAICO can be scientifically and ac- 
curately tone-prescribed by means of a 
series of precision set-screw adjustments, 
and also employs a new and exclusive cir- 
cuit—which for the first time eliminates 
the harsh, jarring effect of loud noises. 


Write Today 


If you are interested in arranging a favor- 
able association with a firm such as this, 
kindly write us at once, giving important 
information about yourself, and refer- 
ences. We will send you complete details 
concerning our offer, our sales and mer- 
chandising helps, and recommendations 
from the medical profession. Maico Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 83 South Ninth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 














“MIDGET’” ELECTRO-EAR 





SIZE 
COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 


inside. Price... $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 

















ATTENTION? 
Hard of Hearing 


Try a VACOLITE Wearable Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid adjusted to your 
individual requirements as determined 
by audiometric measurements. See how 
it corrects your hearing impairment 
and reproduces sound overtones and 
shadings with high fidelity and clarity. 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


VACOLITE 


Company 
3003 North Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Qualified Distributors invited to 
communicate. 
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is described as “Manners for the Ven 
Young.” Children in hearing aid lasses 
would probably get more out of it 

profoundly deaf children, but the book j 
attractive enough for any child to enjoy 
We tried it out on our own schoolr 














library table and found the children picked 
it up and read it with apparent pleasum 
They are supposed to color red the face 
the impolite child in each episode & 
scribed. Certainly the book is full of 
gestions for the teacher. (Published hy 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill) 
The other book might possibly be used 
by older deaf boys and girls, though a bi 
of help with the language would be 
sary. It is “Understanding Ourselves,” 
adolescents, written by Helen Schacter, 
D., and the book is also published by Me 
Knight & McKnight. As a book of sugges: 
tions for teachers responsible for guidang 
programs this would prove useful in _ 
school for the deaf or partly deaf. i 













Lucile Marsh Moore 
(Continued from page 769) 





the faculty as well as of the teachers whi 
were privileged to come under her tuition 


"204 AY ty 


cry » 


oO 








Her calmness and poise and charm of maw} 
ner under all circumstances, however rye 
ing, her incomparable qualities as a teach 
er, her understanding and appreciation @ 
another’s point of view, and her rare abil 
ity to clarify any point on which there wa} 
confusion or disagreement endeared het} 
to all those associated with her. 

Honors richly earned came to 
Moore. For many years she was an active 
Director of the American Association at 
acted as the chairman of various commit 
tees of that organization. She gave free 
of her time, her energy and her ability t 
further any cause pertaining to the deaf. 

Mrs. Moore always hitched her wagon tf 
the star of progress and better teaching ant 
understanding of the deaf. She has be 
the inspiration of hundreds of teachal 
whose work will continue to reach a high 
level because of the aspirations and ideal 
of Lucile Moore, beloved teacher 
friend. 


s > 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Juuia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 


CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 





Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 


THE PARKEDGE APARTMENT HOTEL 
4907 West Pine Boulevard 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons 
Practice Classes 
Voice and Speech Improvement 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 


Information without obligation 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 


for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 


MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling Ordman 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Current Events 
Lectures 
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Clarke School Research 
(Continued from prge 768) 


range of consonants at their command. Vo. 
calization never occurred alone. Gesture 
always accompanied it. 

Finally, in this volume, there is included 
as an opening chapter a very short account 
of some preliminary studies by Eberhardt, 
made at the Clarke School before the} Psy. 
chological Research Department as it noy 
exists was established. 


The volume as a whole is an important 
contribution to the psychology of the deaf. 
It shows well what can be accomplished by 
professional psychologists who have beer 
able to devote their whole time to research 
in this field. To some teachers of the deaf 
and to practical workers in this field, much 
of the work may appear impractical and of 
no immediate value to the training of the 
deaf child, and so it is. But basic work. 
such as this volume describes, has got te 
be done in order to understand better the 
mental processes of the deaf child, before 
we can improve his education. Up to the 
present time, the education of the deaf ha 
in general been an attempt to impose upon 
the deaf child that type of education 
deemed most suitable for the hearing child. 
When we arrive at a more thorough knowl 
edge of the psychology of the deaf child 
may we not hope for a system of education 
for the deaf that will grow out of a knowl 
edge of the capacities and potentialities o! 
the deaf child himself? The work of the 
Psychological Division of the Clarke Schoo! 
for the Deaf has made a decided contribu: 
tion to the basic psychology of the deaf. 





Puppets for Pep 


(Continued from page 766) 


The, class was so pleased with its show 
that it wanted.to invite others. Invitations 
were written; acceptances received, and 
everyone was happy. So happy in fact. 
that two other classes wanted to make 
puppet shows. 

One made a show of The Three Beats, 
and another, The Gingerbread Boy. Ip 
The Three Bears the dialogue went: 
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“Don’t touch that soup. It’s too hot.” 
“Let’s take a walk while it cools.” 
Goldilocks enters- 

“Hello! May I come in? 
home?” 

“Mmmmmmmmmmm! That soup smells 
sood. 

“Ooooooo0c0o0h! | burned my tongue.” 

“Ugh! that soup’s too cold.” 

“Ah. this soup is delicious.” 

“This chair is too big.” 

“This chair is too soft.” 

“I like this chair. Oh, | broke it! 
What shall I do? Perhaps someone is up- 
stairs. Ill see.” 

“This bed is too big and hard.” 

“I don’t like this bed. It’s too soft.” 

“This bed is verv comfortable. 
sleepy.” 

And so on. 

In The Gingerbread Boy we used the 
conversation very much as it is found in 
the story books. We did work in some ex- 
tra expressions, like: 

“Wait!” 

“Wait a minute.” 

“Please wait for me.” 

“Come back.” 

“Not so fast.” 

“Slow down.” 

“You'll be sorry.” 


Is anyone 


I’m so 


Manipulating the puppets was so much 
fun that the children spent all of their 
free time practicing. One day they prac- 
ticeed to music—with earphones on and the 
phonograph playing. How much more fun 
it was to dance the puppets in time to the 
music than just to beat time! A Good 
Fairy gave us a real Pinocchio puppet and 
he danced and hopped and marched and 
skated in time to the music. From that 
developed hand puppets, and now nimble 
fingers dance on each desk instead of just 
tapping one-two-three, one-two-three. Even 
the children who did not particularly en- 
joy the hearing aid, look forward now to 
our “listening” periods. 

I am sure we have only begun to learn 
from these “little wooden heads,” and so 
for good language, fun and enthusiasm, | 
say, “Hip. hip. puppets!” 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





445 S. Warren St. 
cuse ’ 
me Syracuse, N. Y. 


eech Reading = 
P 4 8 For Appointments 
tudio Write or Phone 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
510 Bellevue Ave. Phone: 5-0978 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principai 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 











KINZIE WINTER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
FINE ARTS BLDG., 410 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Regular Instruction to Deafened Adults 
in the grade that meets the need exactly, 
supplemented by Class Practice 
Special periods for Hard of Hearing 
Children and Juniors 
NORMAL COURSES FOR THE TEACHING OF 
ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
Special Normal Course for Graduate Teachers 
of Lip Reading 


KINZIE BOOKS 

LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I..., $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE Ill, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 





BGZ Pages ......cccccscccsrsececescsorecserecesenssssceseosess $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, Tl and IIE (mimeographed)............ $7.50 
Books UIE amd LV......ccccccocccccsseccscescsccsscesserseses $6.50 
Books 1, F0, UNE, amd IV.......c.iccccccccscsseesessees $10.50 
All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


Room 706, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicage, Mlinoi+ 
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GOOD BOOKS ON 
SPEECH TEACHING 


Better Speech and Better Reading.... $1.50 
By Lucille D. Schoolfield 


Every pupil should have a copy of this 
text. 


The Teaching of Speech.................+ $2.00 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


A limited supply has just been received 
from England. Order your copy now. 


Games and Jingles for Speech Correc- 


BAGID sivcvesnscscnsarseoccdecccsccsssvnesescasecsonesse $ .85 


Jack -ime-the-BBex o..ccccesosvcvesesesesoccescoecseeee S75 


By Sarah T. Barrows and 
Katharine H. Hall 


Send your order to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















WANT ADS 


THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN, by Marianna 
Macomber, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. Twenty 
stories, chart form, 19” x 24”, on hanger. Colored 
aes Large type. Price $5.00. Order from 
author. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DBAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Bdition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 


Austin. Tevas 
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Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 
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Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 


2431 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Tomorrow’s children need a different educa. 
tional impulse from that today’s are getting. Edu. 
cation must not be used as a means to avoid work 
on the farms and in the shops. Work must he 
given a higher position in our education. Ameri- 
ca needs young mechanics and young farmers 
and they must be proud of their jobs. 

—Joseph Winterbotham. 








The immediate issue in America today js 
whether shiftless, debt ridden, inefficient, archaic 
local government can meet the challenge raised 
by swift economic, industrial and social change, 
and by the incredible increase in demands of 
national defense. 

We must have what we have never tried to 
have—a rational approach to public welfare and 
unemployment—and thus to public debt. 

We must dare to look at public education—at 
its results however meager, and at its cost how- 
ever large. 

We must bring the cost of government within 
the power of productive enterprise to pay for it, 

—Norman MacDonald. 








Emotions.—Theoretically we recognize the 
importance of the emotions. But practically we 
make very little effort to prepare young people 
for emotional crises ahead. The great dramatists 
can tell the young of every sort of crisis, no mat- 
ter how complicated. Through playing parts in 
great plays, you get to know what life is. You 
learn by sympathy and imagination—for to act a 
part in a play you must be sympathetic. Acting 
is a course in emotional psychology. It is a way 
of learning about life without being harmed in 
the learning. 

—Maude Adams. 


The only real security that a man can have 
in this world is a reserve of knowledge, experi 


ence and ability. 
—Henry Ford. 





Men are never 30 likely to settle a question 
rightly as when they discuss it freely. 
—Thomas B. Macauley. 


The greater the difficulty, the more glory we 
have in overcoming it. 
—Moliere. 


Let us not pray for a light burden but for & 


strong back. 
—Theodore Roosevelt, the Elder. 
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Which End?—A newly-married couple was 
entertaining and among the guests was a young- 
ster whose conduct was rather flippant, to say the 
least. He quite evidently meant to become the 
“life of the party.” Instead he got on everyone’s 
nerves, but his Waterloo approached. Holding 
up his fork with a piece of meat that had been 
served to him, he demanded loudly: “Is this 
pig?” There was a moment’s silence and then a 
quiet-looking man at the other end of the table 
inquired, softly: “To which end of the fork do 
you refer?” 


Going Before An Audience.—tThe president 
of the local chapter was saying a few encouraging 
words to the young and inexperienced committee 
chairman who was to deliver a report before the 
meeting that evening. “Don’t be nervous,” she 
said. “It’s no more than talking to us right here 
in this room now. But probably you’ve had some 
experience at school or elsewhere. You know 
what it is to go before an audience?” 

“Not exactly,” shivered the young chairman. 
“I tried it once—going before an audience, I 
mean. But the audience went before I did!” 

Indian Language.—A visitor down South 
was being joked with by his host who insisted 
that the negroes were direct descendants of the 
native American Indians, and not the children of 
former African slaves, “Nonsense,” insisted the 
visitor. “Why,” declared the host, “they still 
speak the Indian language.” He went to the 
door and, calling up a husky darky, demanded: 
“Whah he?” To which the black man imme- 
diately replied: “Whah who?” “Incredible!” 
cried the visitor, convinced, and he made a note 
of the survival of the Indian language in the 
Southland. 

Truth In Advertising.—A thrifty woman was 
expressing her disappointment over the package 
she had received in response to her answer to an 
advertisement. “I saw an advertisement for a de- 
vice that was guaranteed to keep down gas bills,” 
she explained to her next door neighbor, “so I 
sent a dollar for one—and look what they sent 
me.” The neighbor looked. It was a paperweight! 





Sailors, Beware!—The gallant captain was 
showing the fair visitor over the ship. “This,” 
he explained, “is the quarterdeck.” The young 
lady was quite interested. “Indeed,” she com- 
mented. “And where is the 50-cent deck?” 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 






3 ae 


Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


Both parent and child attend 
Intensive, Short-Term Classes. 


Training includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
cal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 
Two or more families in the same locality can 


secure this training together at home by special 
arrangement. 


For further information address 
Parent-Child Training Institute 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 
P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. . a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product ; 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 


hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 
e 7 
MEARS 
7 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 347 STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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